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PLUMBING FIXTURES 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
Pittsburgh 





When you build with Bishopric Stucco over Bishopric 
Base you build for the future as well as today. 
Time serves but to enrich the charm of Bishopric 
 Stueco. Its life is not measured by years but by 


generations. 


Bishoprte is a protection against moisture and damp- 
ness and will keep you warm in winter and cool in 
summer. Your fuel bills will be automatically cut 
by Bishopric. 


Insist upon Bishopric Stucco over Bishopric Base. 
The first cost of Bishopric is low. There is no upkeep 
cost of painting and renewing. This means a saving 
for you now and afterward. 


BOOKLET 


Send for our illustrated Bookletexplaining the advantages of 
Bishopric. {t-Js:yours for the asking. 


THE BISHOPRIC Se AC TURING Co. 


693 ESTE AVE., 
NEW YORK CITY Los J 
NEW YORK 
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F you are interested in artificial flowers, let 

me tell you of some of the most unusual ones 
I have seen. They are of glass which has been 
toughened by some process so that the flowers 
do not break, at least, not easily, as you might 
think they would considering their apparent 
delicacy. The blossoms are tulips, with leaves, 
and they are so natural that even when you 
touch a petal you are almost convinced that 
they are real. They come in different colors 
exactly like the real flowers, with perfect green 
leaves, and they are best arranged by putting 
them in a jar filled with fine sand which holds 
them firmly upright. The effect is then of a 
pot of natural, glowing tulips, and there they 
are for an indefinite time — fadeless beauty at 
last! The price is $8.50 for ten blossoms and 
ten leaves. 








FIG. I 


INCE nearly every library and living-room 

has its ship model now in the scheme of the 
modern decorator, I feel sure many of you will 
be interested in these delightful small ships 
which are made near Boston, and which are 
quite inexpensive. The Venetian Argosy, in 
Figure 2 is really historical in interest, as well 
as extremely decorative in effect. It is remi- 
niscent of the time when Venice ruled the seas, 
and carried on immense business with these 
argosies. This model is 20” over all, and 18” 
high. It has a red base, and a yellow body with 
green stripes. The sails are striped red and 
yellow, and the oars are black. These argosies 
were propelled by slaves who were chained to 
the seats and the sails were the auxiliary power 
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in those far-away days. Many spaces in a 
room would be beautifully decorated by the 
use of one of these models in the ‘half round,’ 
as it is called, which is built as though the ship 
had been cut in two lengthwise, and may be 
attached flat to a wall. For a half model of the 
Argosy the price is only $15.00, and for a full 
hull $30.00. 





FIG. 2 


HIS Spanish Galleon is gorgeous in antique 

finish, with black and gold decorations. 
One of her golden sails has a black cross in 
the middle of it, and her little guns are also 
black. She is 18” over all, and 17” high. This 
is a model of a Spanish ship at the time when 
that country controlled the seas, and counted 
Britain as her only rival. Her glowing colors 
make her a romantic and interesting feature of 
any room, and the prices are reasonable — 
only $15.00 for the half hull model, and $45.00 
for the full hull. 





FIG. 3 


Edo no purchasing, 

but shall be glad to 
give the address where the 
various articles mentioned 
may be purchased, upon re- 
cezpt of a stamped, addressed 
envelope. Address Mary 
Jackson Lee, the Readers’ 
Service, 8 Arlington St., 
Boston 17, Mass. | 
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FIG. 4 


HE French Frigate La Brailleuse has a 

flush deck, and is the type of ship which 
was a battle-line boat about 1812. It is very 
similar in construction to Old Ironsides. In 
color this gallant little ship (which is 22” over 
all, and 18” high) is black, with red and white 
decorations, and white masts with black tops. 
She is full rigged, and may be bought with, or 
without sails. In a half hull she is $15.00, and 
in a full hull $40.00. 


UXURIOUS blankets for the summer 
house, or indeed for any time of the year, 
bear the Kenwood mark, which guarantees 
that they are made of pure, virgin wool, 
thoroughly shrunk, with guaranteed fast 
colorings. This grade of wool is very soft and 
downy, and retains its soft elasticity through 
the hardest washings. The blankets come in 
plain colors, in three-tone plaids, or in checks, 
with wide lustrous satin bindings to match. 
They come for both single and double beds 
at $12.50 each. The makers guarantee that 
these blankets are woven 100” wide at the 
mill, and shrunk there to the required sizes. 
The most permanent dyes known are used, 
and the colors are absolutely fast. There are 
sixteen patterns from which you may choose. 
Orchid is exquisite in tone, but, in looking 
at them, I have to admit that the pinks, blues, 
delicate yellows, apricots, and black-and- 
whites, are just as desirable. It all depends on 
your color scheme which one you will choose. 
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Sheetrock is the fireproof wallboard. \t makes stand- i ITH what confidence good builders rely on Sheet- 
ard walls and ceilings at low cost. tials als id d f this f 
Made from gypsum rock, it has all the lasting virtues of i — a laren . -_ re ere this fi shir _ 
the material that has been used for centuries in building the finest ' wallboard in many large building projects. The International 
walls and ceilings. It is not pulp, paper or wood board. ad ‘ 

: Paper Company, for example, is just completing from 50 to 
It will not warp, shrink or buckle. It is a natural insulator 4 ¥ 
against summer's heat and winter's cold. It will not burn, ignite, 75 eight-room houses in La Salle, N. Y. In every one of 
= one these good-looking, well-built residences, the walls and ceil- 
It saws and nails \ike lumber. It comes precast and all 7 ‘ ; 
ready for use. It is made in broad, ceiling-high sheets, 34-inch ings are being made of Sheetrock. The work goes forward 


GA, SD © SENSE Che Gant Sepeete GTN, igh doineed steadily and speedily, because Sheetrock comes ready for use, 


and smooth-surfaced walls and ceilings. 
Sheetrock is erected easily and quickly. Simply nail 


is always uniform in quality, easy to erect, and can be deco- 


‘_ te se a ? rated immediately, eliminating all delays. Big advantages 
eetrock takes any decoration tly — wall “14: . : 
paper, paint or panels. a The Sheettock Decorator, whether you are building one house or many, or just making 
is our specially prepared decorative wall finish, easily alterations and repairs. Get Sheetrock from your dealer in 
applied in a single coat, and offering many fine color ‘ : ; ‘ : ys 
combinations. lumber or builders’ supplies. Write us for a free copy of “Walls 
Use Sheetrock in new construction, alterations and of Worth” and a sample of Sheetrock. 


repairs. You will be satisfied with its results and its 


economy. 
/ UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 


Sheetrock is inspected and approved by the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


SHE 


The FIREPROOF WALLBOARD 


General Offices: 209 West Monroe Street, Chicago 
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Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 
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’ THE GLOUCESTER 
A WeatherVane for the Country House 
This $rnceful gloucesler schooner is the first 
teal Yankee contribution to navi architecture 
"+ #40@ in black tron «+ Total length:27"> - 
WROUGHT METALS - ORIGINAL 
DESIGNS - &- REPRODUCTIONS 


James R. Marsh 


101 Park Ave, Architects Building, New York,NY. 
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Brothers 


Brass Lantern 
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Oriental 
Rug Gems 


are scarce; twenty imported this year. While new rugs 
are always available, it requires forty years to mature 
good rugs. Furthermore what we know as Antique 
Quality is not made now. 


For those who crave the best, I have old gems vibrant 
with glinting colors, thick, soft, untreated. I recently 
inspected rugs offered in regular trade channels in four 
large cities and saw but one rug of merit. Gem rugs are 
not offered through regular trade channels perhaps 
because they must sell at too small a profit. But rug 
dealers do buy from me for their own use. 


Send for descriptive list, then make your order for rugs 
on approval for inspection at my expense. 


L. B. LAWTON, SKANEATELES, N. Y. 














LOG CABIN ANTIQUES 
Tea—Gifts 


Located in the historical Finger Lakes region, 
twelve miles north of the famous Watkins 





HAZEL H. HARPENDING, Dundee, N. Y. 





BOSTON SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION 


(Correspondence Courses) 
Course A— Professional Training Course. 
Course B— Domestic Course. How to Plan Your Own House. 
Enrollment Limited. Write for prospectus. 
P. O. Box 143 Boston, Copley Station, Massachusetts 
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WISH you might have gone with me to 

another shop in New York where excellent, 
simple furniture is for sale in the unfinished 
state. This you may paint and decorate your- 
self, to carry out any color scheme of your own, 
or the work may be done in the shop for you, 
and very well done, too. Figure 5 shows a 
low chest of drawers, which, as you may see, 
has been decorated. It stands 30” high, and 
the top is 18” x 24’’.. In the unfinished state 
the price is $34.00, and with an antique finish, 
with striping, and one spray of flowers, like 
the picture, $52.50. 


Y the way, | recently saw the least ex- 

pensive Mah Jong set I have ever seen 
which was worth buying. This one is good 
enough for the children (and most children 
love Mah Jong, except for the scoring, and 
that a blithe child of my acquaintance assures 
me, ‘we never do!’) or for grownups who are in 
the state of mind where they might like to 
learn, but hate to buy an expensive set right 
off. There are many in that class, and for them 
I mention this set which costs only $5.00. It 
comes in a pasteboard box, covered with 
gorgeous orange paper, having four trays 
which contain a full set of tiles in varnished 
wood, celluloid sticks for counters, dice, rules 
of the game, and score cards. A bargain | must 
say! And how Mah Jong is sweeping New 
York. You may buy paper sets in the Five 
and Ten, or you may pay several hundred 
dollars for one, and I even saw a hat in one of 
the great Fifth Avenue openings with three 
flower tiles, and a swinging green tassel on 
the side, straight from a Parisian atelier. 


HERE is a shop in New York which is a 
real treat for any woman who keeps house 
to visit. I love to go there and wander around 
for hours, looking at all the inventions and 
novelties which clever brains have devised for 
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Your Family Portraits 


Reproduced privately from Daguerreotypes, Tin- 
types, Faded Photographs, Snapshots, etc. Have 
them done in the artistic form of 


The CopleyPrints 


Also portraits in oil on canvas. Originals restored, 


Typical of hundreds 
of letters: — “Jt is 
amazing that your 
prints can give such an 
idea of a picture.” . .. 
“I am more than satis- 
fied; grateful is the 
word.” 


They make highly 
prized gifts to rel- 
atives. Copies 
should in any case 
be made to provide 
against loss, or 
damage to treasured originals. Particulars on re- 
quest. For extensive list of American art subjects— 
SEND 25 CENTS FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of COPLEY PRINTS. 








(Stamps accepted.) It is practically a handbook of American Art. 
CURTIS & CAMERON, 93 Harcourt Street, BOSTON 


Salesroom: Pierce Building, opposite Public Library 























LLOYD 
WALL HANGINGS 


bring a new and refreshing spirit into the home, 
entirely transforming rooms by their beauty, at a 
cost that is surprisingly low. 


Tell us the size and nature of the rooms you want 
to paper and we will gladly send samples. 


W. H. S. LLOYD CO. 
Importers of Wall Papers of the Better Sort 
NEW YORK, 105 W. 4oth Street 





CHICAGO, 310 N. Michigan Avenue 

















VAUGHANS | 
PEWTER 


: = y FOR SALE AT 
ee ARTS & CRAFTS GALLERIES 
ILLUSTRATIONS ON REQUEST 


L-H-VAUGHAN AWARDS FOR MERIT 


ARTHUR HEUN PRIZE, ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 








TAUNTON: MASS MEDAL OF BOSTON SOCIETY OF ARTS & CRAFTS | 














YOUR HOROSCOPE 


Intelligently and expertly delineated, your horoscope is a valuable 
guide to character, occupation and events. I offer a personal and 
confidential service to those of a serious mind. My work is indi- 
vidual and sympathetic; no printed form readings. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Send for folder of detailed information. There is 
no obligation. 


SIDNEY KIMBALL BENNETT 
718 Carleton Road Westfield, N. J. 





Pleated Lamp Shades 
of Glazed Chintz 
All Colors, Plain or Figured 
A dollar an inch 


(Bottom diameter) 
Chintz Samples sent 
MARY ALLEN, FURNITURE 
40 East 60th St., New York, N.Y. 
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Brass Pipe whether you use tt or not! 


NACONDA BRASS PIPE, if it had been used in the 

first place, would not have leaked because it cannot 

rust. The expense of repairing walls, and refinishing 

furniture would have been saved—as well as the cost of 
replacement. 





Anaconda Brass Pipe will not clog with rust—it delivers 
a full flow of clear water as long as the building stands. 
= Yet, in a $15,000 house it costs only about $75 more, 
Galvanized Iron Pipe Anaconda Brass Pipe % ‘ - 
after four years of service installed, than corrodible pipe. 


The two pieces of pipe illustrated were cut 


feomn cold eater corvice tines installed aide by Enjoy the comfort of perfect water service from the start. 
side, in August, 1918, and photographed in I il] l . h d 
April, 1922. After only four years the iron t wu cost you iess 1n tne end. 
pipe is en entirely clogged with rust and 
the outsi face is badly pitted. The Ana- “ F ; 
pone my yg is in rte el pe The booklet ‘““Ten Years Hence’’ contains complete informa- 


and will be for years to come. tion on the advantages of Brass Pipe. May we send you a copy? 














THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 


New York, Chicago f\\ Mills and Factories: 
Boston, Philadelphia, Providence ANACON pA Ansonia, Conn., Torrington, Conn. 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit from mine to consumer Waterbury, Conn., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Cincinnati, St. Louis, San Francisco Ce Hastings-on-Hudson, N.Y., Kenosha, Wis. 


In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LIMITED, NEW TORONTO, ONTARIO 


———————————————————— oe 
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OW SHOPPING 














An artistic 


Sa 


suggestion for 
the Living Room 
of the home where 
the beauty and 
usefulness of 
HAND-FORGED 


LIGHTING 
FIXTURES 


are appreciated 











Wall Sconce No. 1205 


Booklet sent on request 


THE GEROWITHOMPSON @ nc. | 
DisPLAY ROOMS 
103 Park Ave., New York. 


PHONE MURRAY HILL 1373 
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MAH JONG BOARD 


More than doubles enjoyment of the game. Fits the top of a card 
table. Made of pine. Beaver board bottom; felt covered in 
following styles: 


No. 1. Mahogany finish, green felt top............. each, $8.50 
No. 2. Black lacquer finish, black sateen top......... each, $10.00 
No. 3. Japanned black finish, black sateen top, stencilled figures 

on edges in red, silver and gold, very Oriental ........ each, $12.00 


Sent id, securely packed 
Chock or mail order to 


THOMAS J. SCULLY, 621 Clinton Ave., Newark, N.J. 






















SSS — 

Our catalog shows forty styles of mantels, true in de- 
sign, material and workmanship, at prices from $30.00 up. 
ate catalogs show andirons, Franklin stoves, spark 
and other fireplace fixtures. 


Edwin A. Jackson & Bro., Inc., 47 Beekman St., New York 
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Antiques from My Attic 
Sold privately to Collectors and Dealers 
Phone Spruce 2505 for Appointment. Correspondence Solicited. 
ESTHER WALKER 









1819 DeLancey Place Philadelphia, Pa. 
' 
* SERVICE WAGON | 
Large Top—Kemovable Glass 
Service Tray—Large Drawer 
— Double Handles — Deep 
iT Undershelves—4 Silent Rabber 
— Tired Swivel Weslo. Ahigh 
ont? icce of furniture for 
rare! GENERAL UTILITY, case of 
action, absolute noiselessness 
Write now for descriptive pam- 
| phlet and dealer's name. 
COMBINATION PRODUCTS CO. | 
y 504-F Cunard Bidg., Chicage, ili. 











the convenience and happiness of housekeep- 
ers. Everything you have ever thought of, 
Mrs. Home Maker, is to be found there, and 
hundreds of things of which you have never 
dreamed, | am sure, for | am always stopping 
in my rounds, and saying to some obliging 
salesperson, ‘Now will you tell me what that 
is for?’ 

Here for instance, in Figure 6, is some- 
thing which I think you will admit is a pail de 
luxe. A housemaid’s pail, so called. Is n’t 
that attached tray a stroke of genius? No wet 
cloths trailing on the floor, no soap slithering 
off where you just can’t reach it, but the 
scrubbing brush right at hand, and dripping 
neatly into the tray. And all this convenience 
for $5.75. The pail may be bought in bright 
cheerful colors, too, red, yellow, pink, blue, or 
white, all for the same price. 


NOTHER helpful article is the house- 
maid’s tray, which is a fitting companion 

for the pail. This comes in various finishes, 
oak, red, or blue, and may be bought with three 
or four partitions. The trays separately, with 
three sections are $3.00 each. They may also 
be bought stocked with various cleaning sets, 
at varying prices. One outfit is for cleaning 
silver, another for cleaning and polishing 
furniture, a third for cleaning the bathroom, 





and so forth. Any article in the cleaning sets 
may also be bought separately. The set shown 
in Figure 7 is a cleaning outfit, and con- 
sists of various cloths, a chamois skin, a pre- 
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This BOOK 
On Home 
Beautifying 
Sent Free 








Contains practical suggestions 
on how to make your home 





artistic, cheery and inviting — 











explains how you can easily 
: and economically refinish and 
keep woodwork, furniture and floors in perfect condition. 


BUILDING? 


Doubtless you want the most house for the least money. 
Our book will help you realize that ambition without 
“cutting corners.”’ Explains how inexpensive woods can 
be finished as beautifully as more costly varieties. If, 
after receiving book, you wish further information, write 
our Individual Service Department. Experts will gladly 
solve your problem for you without charge. 

We will gladly send this book free and postpaid for the 

name and address of one of the best painters in your locality 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. H. B. 7, Racine, Wis. 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities” 


(Canadian Factory — Brantford) 




















SMALL HOUSE DESIGNS 


Collected and published as part 
of a movement for Better 
Architecture at moderate cost 


Contains 62 designs of 5-room homes, of the finest 
examples of California, Spanish, English and 
American types. 

Price $2.75 Postpaid 


COMMUNITY ARTS 
ASSOCIATION 


900 Santa Barbara Street 
Santa Barbara, California 














CASEMENT CLOTH 


In beautiful shades of taupe, oyster, blue, rose 
and mulberry. Sun fast and tub fast. 


Samples and prices on request 


CHARLES BURDICK CO. 
4228 Vincent Ave. So. Minneapolis, Minn. 

















For Sale—Ship Model 


a 4 ’? 
SEA WING 
New Bedford Whaler — Type of 1840 
For details address 
PAUL REVERE STEVENS 
g Union Street Portland, Maine 











INTERIOR DECORATIONS 
Demonstration Apartment in Early American Antiques 


JANE WHITE LONSDALE, Interior Decorator 
114 East 40th Street New York City Murray Hill 2991 





Hinges, Latches and Such for the Doors and Windows 
Hand forged as of old by the village smithy. 
A brochure of designs and information on request with 
four cents postage. 
M. S. TELLER’S COLONIAL HARDWARE 
280 Wall Street, Kingston, N. Y. 











ANTIQUES 
Grandfather Clock Two Large Samplers 
Two Brass Warming Pans 


Mrs. H. Leslie C. Morley Box 583 Annapolis, Md. 














ING No RR e445 i= 


100 recipes. Brief but complete. 15¢ by mail. 100 Meat- 
less recipes 15c. 50 Sandwich recipes 15c. All three 30c. 
B. T. BRIGGS, 250 Madison St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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In Grand Bapids 
as in Bagdad 


OR centuries the ancient city of Bagdad has been 
renowned for the marvelous beauty of its Turkish rugs. 


Displayed in her quaint and sunny bazaars, or shipped by 
caravan to the rich cities of Europe, these exquisite, hand- 
wrought rugs have brought an enviable glory to the 
venerable city on the Tigris. 


Damascus, Cluny, Venice, Amsterdam, Bagdad! All 
immortal because each has surpassed the rest of the world 
in the creation of superior merchandise. 


And the story is not yet ended. For fifty years Grand Rapids 
—the world’s furniture capital—has been steadily building 
a reputation as proud as that of her great predecessors. 


Adhering as strictly to a noble ideal, equally jealous of her 
reputation, she has kept alive in America the fine old-world 
tradition of craft-skill and craft-pride. 


Grand Rapids Furniture is superior for the same reason 
that Bagdad rugs are superior; it is created by artizans 
trained for years to do one thing supremely well, and who 
are proud to put the best they know into their handiwork. 


ASSOCIATED FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS 
OF GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





Gi 1B id B ° 
MADE ONLY IN GRAND RAPIDS 





Your dealer will be glad to show 
you his Grand Rapids Furniture. 
Look for this identification mark 


G rand Rapids | 
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‘PLAN BOOKS. 





“STUCCO HOUSES” — Cloth, 
designs, mostly two-story, $15,000 to $140,000. 
$10.00 delivered. 


14 x 26 inches, 24 
Price 


**COLONIAL HOUSES” — 13}'x 19 inches, 27 two- 
story, $15,000 to $300,000 to erect. Price $5.00 
delivered. 
Each Contains: 
Exterior Views, Plans, Descriptions, 
Estimates, Page of Building Advice. 


Current 


Before building a large house or an especially fine 
small house, you will need these. 


Send check or money order or call 
and see the books. 


HENRY T. CHILD, Architect 
Suite 1207, 280 Madison Ave. at 40th St. New York 








Planning, Supervision, Alterations, Interior Decoration iu 


Fireproof Dwellings a Specialty 
MAKE YOUR 
FIREPLACE 
GENUINE 


Avoid Substitutes 
Use only the original 
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No smoking, perfect draft control, insures correct construction of the 
fireplace throat—the most vital part. 

With the Colonial Head and our Free plans you can be sure your con- 
tractor will build right. Write for FREE book. Also blue-print show- 
ng common mistakes in fireplaces. 

Co s] Heads. in four styles of 12 sizes each at $5.00 and up, meet 
every condition in fireplace construction. Ask your dealer or write ue. 
COLONIAL FIREPLACE COMPANY 
Also manufacturers of Complete Fireplaces, Dampers, Grates, 


Andirons, Screens, Fenders, Hoods, Firesets, etc. 
1605 Roosevelt Road Chicago, Illinois 








ARDEN IRONS 

Send for our folders— Arden Forge at 
Arden, Delaware, 

And see the handwrought iron work all duly 
listed there, 

’Twill both instruct and entertain alike the 
young and old 

To see these blacksmiths’ 
their uses manifold — 

Forks, Pokers, Shovels, Candlesticks, Elec- 


Sparks 


from the 


Arden 
Forge 


Triumphs and 





ARDEN x 
o troliers and Hooks, 
DELAWARE Hasps, Hinges, Door Knocks, Weather 
Vanes and Book-ends for your books, 
. Cornpoppers, ‘rivets for your Tea, things 
Send for for your mantel shelf — 
Folders But O! Say! What's the use? Just send and 


see them for vourself 























DESIGNED TO ORDER REPRODUCED IN ANY MEDIUM 


| PRIVATELY PRINTED BQKS| 


EDITIONS OF MEMOIRS BIOGRAPHIES POEMS OR ESSAYS 


RALPH FLETCHER SEYMOU 


| Desig FINE ARTS BUILDING CHICAGO ILL. 


BOOKPLATES 7 


lisher 








Colonial Black Cat Foot Scraper 


This charming and unique Scraper is a reproduc- 
tion of a Colonial Foot Scraper. Solid metal, about 
10 inches high at tail and 7 inches high at head. 
We recommend this Scraper to any one wishing 
something out of the ordinary. This and other 
attractive Animal Designs sent postpaid on receipt 
of $3.50 each or $6.50 per pair to one address. 

Also best quality Brass Candle Sticks 

Door Knockers, Andirons and Fire we 
Hand-painted Door Stops......... 2 to $5 
Hand-painted Shade Pulls......... 75 ce! 7 each 
Decorative Ship Models............... $15 up 


Reading, Mass. 





Ctreulars sent 
upon request 


Household Patent Co., 





pared English Selvyt cloth, a rubber soap dish, 
a cake of ivory soap, a scrubbing brush, 
feather duster, pointed brush, and so forth. 
The prices separately are as follows, cheese- 
cloth duster 30 cents, Selvyt cloth $1.50, 
rubber soap dish 50 cents, scrubcloth 35 cents, 
chamois skin $1.75, ivory soap 15 cents, 
sponge 65 cents. 


NOTHER useful article which | saw in 
this shop is a splendid sharpener for 
knives and scissors. It is a modeb which is to 
be screwed to the wall in kitchen or china 
closet, and has a handle which you turn as you 
draw the knife between revolving disks. In a 
minute you have an edge on your knife which 
will bring a smile to the face of the paterfamilias 
as he slips it through the roast. There is an 


attachment which will sharpen scissors just 
as easily and the price of this convenient little 
machine is $3.50 — a small amount compared 
to the comfort it will give to your household. 
Sharp knives are one of the real signs of good 
housekeeping. 


N Figure 8 you may see some hot-wea- 

ther implements which should be in every 
home. The machine on the left is an ice 
crusher, and is the sort of thing that you will 
never be willing to be without once you have 
used it. The price is $5.75, and you may 
imagine the pleasure of being able to crush the 
ice and have it ready for the freezer so easily. 
Next it is a quart mould for the ice cream in 
the shape of a rooster which would surely 
please the children. In the quart size chanti- 
cleer costs $5.50, but he comes in other sizes, 
both larger and smaller. The little scoop in 
the foreground is a great help in serving plain 
ice cream, and is priced only $2.25. | 














Only Genuine Navajo Rugs 
Carry this label of quality 
Naot 


Beautiful designs; no two alike 


Reversible Sent on Approval 
These rugs are all wool and will last a lifetime. 


Below are a few sizes and prices, POSTPAID. 
27'’x45’’ $9.95 33/x55’" $16.85 40’’x65’’ $27.75 48’’x72"’ $37.50 
The sealed tag on each rug is your guarantee 
If your dealer cannot supply you with my Genuine Navajo Indian 
hand woven rugs send check or money order direct. Money promptly 

refunded if you are not satisfied. Dealers write. 
R. M. BRUCHMAN, indian Trader 
ESTABLISHED 1 
Winslow, Navajo nati Arizona 














~ HAND WROUGHT ENGLISH LANTERN 


With Bottom, wired complete for outside 
use; with Ambra glass or mica. Size of 
lantern 6 x 9. Center of lantern to wall 
7 in, Extreme width 11 in. 
No. 160. Special Price, $13.50 
We design and carry a complete line of 
hand wrought lighting fixtures, door 
knockers, foot scrap- 
ers, gi en stands, 
etc. Work of excep- 
tional character, dis- 
tinctive and artistic. 
HAND WROUGHT 
LETTER BOX 
uly Size, 8x 12x 3. With lock, 
rust proof. 
No. 570. Special Price, complete, $6.50 


THF FLORENTINE CRAFTSMEN 
Masters of the Metal Arts 
253 Church St. New York City 
Phone Franklin 4304 























STUDY 
INTERIOR DECORATION 
AT HOME 


Complete home study instruction in period 
styles, color harmony, proportion and com- 
position. Textiles, rugs, tapestries, furniture 
arrangement, curtains and draperies, period wall 
treatments, etc. Courses for professionals and 


amateurs. 
Send for Catalog B 


Start at once. 
Ghe NEW YORK SCHQOL, of 


INTERIOR DECORATION 
IOl PARK AVE “NEW YORK CITY 


























BALL-BRASSES 


for Antique Furniture equal the best originals 
in hand-workmanship, derail, design, ap- 
pearance of age and genuineness of antique 
color. Copies made of anything in brass. Per- 
fect satisfaction assured. Samples on request. 


WM. BALL @& SONS 
(Chester County) 





Malvern 


Pennsylvania 














ANTIQUES BY MAIL 


Send for priced list of BEAUTIFUL AMERICAN 
ANTIQUES. ANTIQUES Boucut. Write me. 


KATHARINE WILLIS 
272 Hillside Avenue Jamaica, Long Island, N. Y. 


HOOKED RUGS 


—AT— 


“THE SCRAP BAG” 


Central New Hampshire Boulevard, LOWER WARNER, N. H. 








‘“‘Home-Making as a Dahnaiea” 


A 100-pp. ill. handbook — FREE. Home-study domestic science courses: 
cookery, diet. health, house planning, nursing, TEA ROOM, lunch- 
room m’g’t, etc. Fitting for many well paid positions and homeefticiency. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 834 EAST 58th St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Ventilator 
Cooling 


Porch 





Tobey- 
made 
Furniture 


HE top of this interesting console can be 
opened for playing cards, or raised against 
the wall to show the fine figuring of its Cuban 
mahogany. The base is a magnificent piece of 
carving in the same wood. Send for brochure. 


The Tobey Furniture Company 


JULY 1924 














Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 




















Self Hanging 


Vudor 


Ventilating 
Yorch Shades 


PORCH SHADES 


Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Make Your Porch 
Cool 


Make your porch into a cozy, cool 
retreat by day and a sleeping porch 
at night —airy and secure from in- 
quisitive eyes. 

In VUDOR Porch Shades only 
can you obtain the exclusive Ven- 
tilator woven in the top. VUDOR 
Porch Shades are made of beauti- 
fully stained wood slats in weather- 
proof permanent colors. VUDORS 
wide with adrop of 7 feet, 6 inches ‘62 
now costs only. «ce 


north of Alabama and east of Colorado 
Sizes to fit any porch priced proportionately 


last for years. 


VUDOR Porch Shades are very 
moderate in price. A shade 6 feet 


Send for illustrations in colors and the 
name of your local dealer. 


Hough Shade Corporation 
255 Mills St. 


Janesville, Wis. 















“The Shower certainly 
does relieve my fatigue 


OW many persons have said or thought 
H this after having put in a shower? For the 
shower does relieve fatigue and tiredness. 
Showers, too, are often beneficial in cases involv- 
ing the nervous system. Here they are used in 
place of medicine. Taken before going to bed a 
warm shower will usually induce. quiet, restful 
sleep and a cold shower always stimulates. 

You can see why then it is said that the shower 
is more than just a bath. However, the shower be- 
cause it uses the water only once is the clean way 
of bathing. And daily, through use in thousands 
of homes it is proving its health value to the en- 
tire family from youngest to eldest. 
There’s a type of shower made for every bath- 
room. We have booklets showing these types. 
We also have a new booklet quoting authorities 
on the use and benefits of the shower. Its title 
is “Where Authorities Agree.” We'll gladly send 
both. In writing please mention your plumber’s 
name. 


| SPEAKMAN COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


SPEAKMAN SHOWERS 


THE MODERN BATH ROOM-HAS A SHOWER 


2,/R/e 
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REVIEW OF MANUFACTURERS’ AND 
DEALERS’ CATALOGUES 
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Improves Fine Bathrooms 


"THE beauty and cleanliness of Hess 
snow-white steel Medicine Cabinets 
are certain to impress the guests in your 
home. The baked enamel never chips 
nor peels, and is cleaned as easily as 
china. Hess Cabinets never swell nor 
open at the joints; the doors never bind. We 
offer several attractive designs for your selection. 


Ask your Dealer; or write for catalogue. 
HESS WARMING & VENTILATING CO. 


Makers of Hess Weided Steel Furnaces 


1219 S. Western Avenue, Chicago 


CABINETS 
andMIRRORS 


HES SS. Steel 











UP-TO-DATE 
HOUSE OWNERS 


are particular about 
having no disrepu- 
table corners on the 
Estate 


Does YOUR Backyard 
look like this? 


NS" 


Pic Sr pnenSOn STANDARD 


ena vat ore 








UNDERGROUND GARBAGE RECEIVER keeps the 
garbage away from Flies, Sun, Frost and Prowling 
Cats and Dogs. The inside bucket is protected by 
the Metal Receiver. A PERMANENT INVESTMENT. 
Sold Direct — Send for Catalogue 
Cc. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 


23 Farrar Street Established 1899 Lynn, Mass. 





AWAY WITH THE vee 


Secure all the sanitary comforts of 
a city building by installing an 


Aten Sewage Disposal System 


Allows continuous use of washstands, bath- 
tubs, toilets, sinks, showers, etc. The septic 
tanks are made of concrete forms, not wood. 
Permits future extensions to other buildings. 
No expert engineering service or 
experienced supervision required. ace ees 
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Simple to in- 
stall, nothing 
to get out of 
order. 

Our booklet 
No. 4 tells 
how and why. 
Sent free upon 
request. 














THERE is a vast fund of information in 
the catalogues and leaflets prepared to- 
day by firms and manufacturers which 
deal in household furnishing, equipment, 
building materials, garden supplies, seeds 
and plants, which must be a large source of 
help to all who are building, remodeling, 
refurnishing, or gardening. Below are 
short digests of a few of the many sub- 
jects which the householder must some- 
time investigate, with a list of firms from 
which he can obtain literature sure to be 
of help and interest. Other subjects will 

be given next month. 


SHOWER BATHS 


HAT are the essentials of a good shower 

bath? Anold-fashioned round washtub 
set on the floor and a large watering can sus- 
pended from the ceiling with an ingenious string 
attachment permitting one totip said can to any 
desired angle thereby contributing a moderate 
or rapid flow of water, which will be cold or 
hot depending upon the character of the water 
placed in the receptacle and the length of time 
elapsing between the preliminary preparations 
and actual ablutions. Greater ingenuity is 
manifested by the use of two watering cans 
similarly suspended, one containing ice-cold 
water, the other water brought to the boiling 
point. In order that the bather may not re- 
ceive a scalding stream on one side and a frigid 
stream on the other, the two strainers on the 
watering cans are removed, short lengths of 
hose are forced over the spouts and are brought 
together into one strainer. With a little prac- 
tice the bather can determine just how much to 
tip each reservoir in order to make the mixture 
perfect. As the first few attempts may be 
disastrous, it is suggested that they be prac- 
tised on a neighbor’s pet. By closely watching 
the animal one will soon determine just how 
much pressure on the two strings produces the 
most soothing result. The pet may then be 
released and the bather can step into the tub 
with perfect confidence. A contributor sug- 
gests that a hole bored in the bottom of the 
tub and through the floor will carry off the 
surplus water quite satisfactorily. If this 
advice is followed, it is hoped that the tub will 
not be set over the middle of the parlor ceiling 


10 






From fire, lightning and 
weather, and add safety 
MA toservice and satisfac- 
tion. Toinsure better 
tin roofs and sheet 
metal work, use 


Keystone Copper Steel 
Galvanized _* 
Sheets —y KEYSTONE 


Roofing Tin Plates “peg ste™ 


This copper-steel alloy material assures greater wear and resist- 
ance to rust for all forms of exposed sheet metal work — roofi; 
siding, s Ponting, gutters, eaves trough, and similar uses, Look 
for the stone added to regular brands. 
APOLLO-KEYSTONE Galvanized Sheets will give increased du 
bility and added permanence to your building construction. ~ 
KEYSTONE COPPER STEEL Roofing Tin Plates pooke foal Lew 1 
attractive and satisfactory roofs. Supplied in grad 
coating — speciail — 
Metal roofs may painted to harmonize with oy 
of the building—an important featore which is often pad es 
pe stone con a4 —— ee | sold by leading metal merchan 
are rst-class roofers and sheet metal workers. Sen 
for our cg potas Effect Upon Steel for Roofing Tin.’’ 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa., U.S. A. 














CASEMENT WINDOWS 


Home-owners, builders and architects 
| tell us that there would be far more case- 
5 ment windows used if people knew the 

advantages of Hoffman Casements. 

L These casements are cheapest to install, 

H| easiest to operate, insure full ventilation, 
are cleaned from the inside and have no 
operating mechanism and, therefore, no 
repairs. 

Send for new “ee booklet, showing 

installations of Hoffman type casements 

in all types of buildings. \ 


Andrew Hoffman Mfg Co. 


903 Steger oo » CHICAGO 











**Homes net Houses’’ 


Ie the _ recog- 
nized authority 
on Bungalow 
Architecture. 
Our new 15th 
edition contain- 
ing 87 photo- 
graphs of exte- 
riors, interiors, 
and floor plans 
of homes of 4 to 
9 rooms each in 
COLON IALS. 


BUNGALOWCRAFT 





STUCCOS, ie now ready for distribution. Price ONE DOLLAR postpaid. 

‘*The Book Complete in Itself.’ We furnish plans and specifications. 
THE BUNGALOWCRAFT CO. 

5271. W. Hellman Bldg. Dept. H Los Angeles, Calif. 








3 for 
$5.00 
and Post 


Weight 
10 Ibs. 





Robin Wren 


Bluebird 
Provide for 3 good Birds—Bluebird, Robin and Wren 
CRESCENT CO., Toms River, N. J. 
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HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL 


August 1924 
Decorating Number 


F there is any one issue of the House BEAUTIFUL in which we feel a special 

pride, that one is the Decorating Number, for the August House BEAUTIFUL 

is literally an intensive summer-school course in interior decoration and the art of 

home-making. Our faculty is composed of men and women who are masters in 

their professions and who possess the ability to explain the methods and principles 

by which you may make your home more truly your house beautiful: a place to 
express your individual thought and taste — a place to live in and to love. 


Read for yourself the outline of subjects to be treated; realize that each is to 
be illustrated by photographs and drawings which are not only beautiful in 
themselves, but which really do illustrate the points made in the articles. 


Silk Murals as Wall Decorations— Modern Rugs— Harmony in Color Schemes 
—Colonial Pattern Weaving—Built-in Bookcases— Furnishing the Small Apart- 
ment—The Sun Porch—A Dining-Room Furnished in Early American Furni- 
ture—A Line on Linens—Sheffield Plate—Furnishing and Decorating the 
House in Good Taste—Two Beautiful Homes in California 


And since there is no pleasanter spot in which to make ‘decorating plans’ than 
a garden — be it large or small — we have included no less than four splendid 
garden articles. 


Ask yourself now whether you can afford to miss the opportunity offered by the 
Decorating Number, and answer your own question by sending the coupon for a 
trial subscription at special rates. 


ENROLL NOW if you wish to make certain of the AUGUST HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


THe House BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING ComPANY, INc. - LB. 7-24 
Rumford Building, Concord, N. H., or 8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed is $1.00* for Five months’ Subscription, or $3.00** for 15 months. 
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*Foreign postage 45c extra, Canadian postage 20¢ extra **F oreign $1.25 extra, Canadian postage O5¢ extra 
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Casement 
Window 


Operators 











A Sure 
Hold Up 
for Flies 


OR the first time, here is a simple casement window 
operator that works from inside the screens, mak- 
ing it possible to have the full casement window open- 
ings screened in an absolutely insect tight way 
For all the facts, send for this highly informative 
booklet, called: ‘* Things You Ought To Know About 
Casement Windows.” 


Send for it. See that you surely get it 


The Casement Hardware G 


225 Pelouze Building 


' CHICAGO j 
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Perfect roses and other flowers like those you 
admire at florists and strive to grow in vour 
own garden, are possible only when plants, 
leaves and buds are kept free from aphides 
plant lice), thrips, leaf hopper and similar 
insect pests by spraying thoroughly. 

“Black Leaf 40" is the “old reliable” specific for all 





these enemies of flowers, vegetables and fruit. Now is 
the time to spray. 
Bottle making six gallons of strong spray, 35 cents. At 


your dealer's. If he is out, send us his name 
TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL CORP. 
Incorporated LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Black Leaf 40 


40 % NICOTINE 











UR dependable copper lightning 

conductors, correctly installed, are 
a permanent preventive from harm to 
buildings and their occupants. In- 
conspicuously applied to eliminate your 
lightning hazard. 


BOSTON LIGHTNING ROD COMPANY 


755 Boylston Street Boston, Massachusetts 











*‘COUNTRY and SUBURBAN HOUSES” 





constructed hou 
yles of architecture ® 

i. YxiZinehes. Ketimates 
of cost furnished. 44 Designs 
costing to build, $7,000 to 
€40,.000. Price $3.00, Prepaid. Plans, supervision, decorations 
WILLIAM DEWSNAP, Architect, 18 W. 34th St., New York City 





and particularly if there is a burning lamp on 
the centre table below, because water falling 
on the hot chimney will crack it beyond repair.’ 

The above quotation may have appeared 
in an early issue of a house magazine about 
1850, and while its naive wording suggests an 
equal artlessness in the bathing facilities of 
the day, the contrivance certainly contained 
all the elements of the modern shower bath, 
although reduced to unique simplicity. 

The modern shower bath is the work of 
various building trades. The plumber sup- 
plies the pipes and the drain, installs the fix- 
tures. The carpenter, the mason, and the 
plasterer join efforts to make the whole affair 
waterproof. Perhaps the two most essential 
requirements of a successful shower bath are 
the pressure and the mixture. Too high a 
pressure means a waste of water; a pressure 
too low results in a sluggish stream. Some 
manufacturers claim that six gallons of water 
per minute give a satisfactory shower, while a 
pressure of twenty pounds is adequate. But 
obviously everybody does not desire the same 
pressure. To some a small force of water is 
soothing, while to others the tingle of a high 
pressure is stimulating. Likewise there are 
preferences all the way from extreme cold to 
intense heat. A scientific adjustment, there- 
fore, of pressure and mixture is of the utmost 
importance. 

In the earlier shower baths pressure could 
not be changed at will and changes in tem- 
perature were managed by the manipulation 
of two valves, each fitted with a handle. These 
are still favored by some manufacturers, but 
of late years there has also been introduced 
the mixing valve which in its perfected form, 
by the turn of a single lever, varies the tem- 











BIRD BATHS 
FOUNTAINS 
SUN DIALS 
VASES 

JARS 


GAZING 
GLOBES 


BENCHES 


FLOWER 
POTS 


BOXES, ETC. 





GALLOWAY POIPERY 


Gives the Essential Touch 
In the Garden a Bird Bath is a delightful spot of in- 
terest; a Sun Dial lends quaint charm. Many attractive 
designs are executed in our light stony gray, high fired, 
frost proof TERRA COTTA. Red, buff and other colors 
will be made 
Our catalogue illustrating 300 numbers will be 
sent upon receipt of 20c in stamps 


GALLOWAY TERRA COTTA ©, 
3220 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA 














HODGSON ates 


THERE are Hodgson Portable Houses for every 
conceivable purpose, from small summer camps 
to large, commodious club houses. Our beauti- 
fully illustrated catalog shows many actual photo- 
graphs of Hodgson Portable Houses. Also ga- 
rages, dog kennels, poultry-houses, etc. Write 
for catalog J to-day. 


E. F. HODGSON CO. 
71-73 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
6 East 39th Street, New York City 








Dignified, Exclusive Profes- 

me sion not overrun with com- 

petitors. Crowded with op- 

. Pe money-making and big fees. 

$5,000 to $10,000 incomes attained by experts. 

y to master under our correspondence methods, 

Diploma awarded. We assist students and graduates in 

ing started and developing their busi tablis! 

1916. Write for information; it will open your eyes. Do it to-day. 


American Landscape School, 50G Newark, New York 
























SOCIAL BACKGROUNDS 
of ENGLISH LITERATURE 
By R. P. Boas and B. M. Hahn 


A fascinating account of the life 
and thought which produced 
the literature of England. $1.65 


The ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, Boston 
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i EXCELSIOR 
Ornamental and Chain Link 
Wire Fences and Gates 

These high grade wire products will give ample protection as well 
as improve the appearance of any estate, yard or garden. The 
fabric, made of heavy gauge wire. is hot galvanized after weaving 
which gives it long-wearing qualities not found in any other fence. 

Made in heights up to and including eight feet 


Our catalog on fence, flower bed guard, trellis, lawn border and 
arches will be sent upon request. 


Wickwire Spencer Steel Corporation 
Fence Department 
Worcester, Massachusetts 
BUFFALO PHILADELPHIA DETROIT 
SAN FRANCISCO Los ANGELES 


NEw YORK 
CHICAGO 








CAMP IN 
COMFORT (Pat. Pend.) 
“OUTODOOR” Auto Tents embody patented features found 
nowhere else. Made of Highest Quality, Close Count spe- 
cially woven drill; absolutely water-proof, mildew-proof and 


shadow-proof. Umbrella Tents have sewed in floor cloth: 
come with or without center pole; can be equipped with Cot 


nsom (pat’d) Combination Picnic Outfit 
Lunch in comfort on Lawn or in 
Camp. Convertible into full double 
bed. Table folds to carry outfit. 
Nothing like it anywhere. 
WRITE TODAY for complete 
catalog of Tents and Camp 
Equipment—sent FREE. 

Ask about our Portable Can- 
au Vas Lawn Cottages. 

United States Tent & Awning Co. 
716 No. Sangamon St. Chicago, Ill. 












FREE Booklets onWater, Light, 
and Sewage Disposal 


City comforts in country homes 
are complete and trouble-proof 
even with inexperienced opera- 
tors—with KEWANEE Super- 
Built automatic systems, 

KEWANEE printed matter 
will help you. Put your prob- 
lem up to KEWANEE, 


Kewanee Private Utilities Co. 
439 S. Franklin Street, Kewanee, 


KEwaneE 


° 


m 
KEWANEE 


“Bungalow Model” 


Now $140 




















School of Horticulture 


FOR WOMEN 


Gardening, Fruit Growing, Bees, Poultry. A 
delightful, healthful calling —one of the most 
pleasurable open to women. Two-year diploma 
course combines practice with theory. Special 
August Summer Course. Good positions open to 
our graduates. Eighteen miles from Phiiadet. 
yhia. Address Miss Louise R. Carter, Director, 
« B, Ambler, Pa. 
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perature at will. And the best of these valves 
prevent accidents from scalding by delivering 
the cold water first, then the warm, and finally 
the hot. Proper comfort in the shower, and 
even safety, dictates a carefully tested mixing 
valve. The force of the water can also be in- 
stantly varied by a second lever. 

Of equal importance is the shower head. 
This must be of good construction in order that 
it may not work loose nor blow out under high 
pressure. To the average person the shower 
head is merely a sieve through which water 
can be drawn gently or with tremendous force. 
It is not generally recognized that the best of 
these heads are the result of careful experiment, 
each hole being drilled at an angle that throws 
all the water on the bather. 

Much thought has been given to the proper 
placing of the shower head. In many cases it 
is placed on the wall with sufficient height and 
proper direction to prevent wetting the bather’s 
head. In other cases the fixture has both a 
head shower and a shoulder shower which can 
be used independently or together, and in still 
other instances side outlets are arranged to 
give horizontal sprays. These outlets may be 
fitted with ball joints making the spray adjusta- 
ble. 

In private houses, and wherever space is at 
a premium, very satisfactory showers can be 
incorporated with the bathtub by the use of a 
rubber curtain. This, however, necessitates 
absolutely waterproof walls above and around 
the tub. The ideal shower is one placed in a 
recess preferably not less than thirty-nine 
inches square. If the recess is too small it Is 
impossible to test the water for the desired 
temperature without getting wet in the process. 

The matter of drains and traps is perhaps 
not within the scope of this article. Suffice it to 
say that in the larger building centres the 
minimum requirement for these ts fixed by law, 
and where this is not the case care should be 
taken that the drain pipe is of ample size and 
the trap of positive action. The receptor in a 
recessed shower may be of enameled iron or 
of solid porcelain, the latter, of course, is the 
very fine 

marble, 


Across 


most expensive and capable of a 
finish. The walls may be of tiles, 
glass, or even of slate, or hard plaster. 
the opening a curtain is sometimes hung, or a 
plate-glass door, bound in metal, is inserted. 
If a door is to be used, care must be taken to 
provide proper ventilation. The 
shower bath is a luxury of such mechanical 
perfection that, like the automobile, once one 


has become accustomed to it, the 


modern 


luxury as- 
sumes the proportions of a necessity 

Catalogues on this subject may be procured 
from the following firms: — 


Kenney-Cutting Products Corp., 507 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Speakman Company, Wilmington, Del- 
aware 





TODHUNTER 


4-14 “MADISON AVE. 
NEW: YORK: CITY. 








LANTERNS 


Hand made reproductions of quaint designs 














RUBBER RAG MATS 





YMBINING the beauty of the rag rug with 
the practical utility of rubber. These rugs 


are specially adapted for use in bedrooms, 

baths, porches, or in kitchens. Always retain their 

color, lie flat on the floor, and will not slip. 
Size, 24’’x 36”. 

Colors: Blue and White, White and Blue, Brown and White, 
Green and White 


Price, $3.50 Postpaid West of the Mississippi, $3.75 


THE RUBBER SPECIALTIES CO. 


376 BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON, MASS. 














Planning a NEW HOME? 


Let these Books be your Guide. Beau- 
tiful California Styles. with Pictures 
and Plans for all-climate bomes. 
South-West Stucce Homes 
Spanish, English, some 2 
tamily—$l 
“All-American Homes’ 
50 Houses—7 tu id rocmes-—$ 
“The New Coleniais 
60 Houses-—6to 10 Rooms $! 
West Coast Bungalows 
Houses 6 & 7 Rooms—$) 
“Little Bungalows 
75 Houses 3-4-5 Rooms—$ 






SPECIAL OFFER: Sena s2.50 
for any three books and 
Garage Folder. 


Money back if not satisfied 


: 


E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 160 Calif. Bidg., Los Angeles || 











SUNDIALS 


Real Bronze Colonial Designs 
lemorial Tablets 


Also other garden 1 


quisites 





Manufactured by 
The M. D. JONES CO. 
Concord Jct., Mass. 


Send for lilustrated C ataiog ue 























THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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A MODERN DAMASK 4vith the charm and distinction 


of ils french inspiration + : 


VERY fine piece of textile weaving is 

a chronicle of dates and places. This 
modern damask, inspired by an antique 
French brocade in the Dresden Museum, 
is of a long lineage. 

While it was adapted from a fabric pro- 
duced at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, the magnificence of its design takes 
us back to the first half of the seventeenth 
century, when skilled Italian weavers at 
Lyons used Renaissance patterns. 

These fabrics, like this modern adapta- 
tion, were luxuriant in feeling. Many of 
them show the so-called Hogarth line of 
beauty in a floral serpentine arrangement, 
just as does this new damask. Here heavy 
curving lines of stems and leaves are woven 
richly in dull gold on a dark bur lustrous 


ground. For comparison one can only re- 
call the burnished metals of Damascus. 

This Schumacher damask was made in 
this country on a Jacquard loom—the per- 
fected product of the modern weaving in- 
dustry. The antique brocade was woven on 
a hand-loom of monarchic France. 

Both fabrics, the new and the old, ex- 
press the same fine traditions of textile 
weaving. You may sce this fabric by ar- 
rangement with your own upholsterer or 
decorator. He will also gladly attend to 
the purchase for you. 

» » » 

F. Schumacher & Co., Importers, Manufac- 
turers, Distributors to the Trade only, of Deco- 
rative Drapery and Upholstery Fabrics, 60 West 
40th Street, New York City, Offices also in Boston 
and Chicago and Philadelphia, 


F-SCHUMACHER. & CO. 


An eappreenth century bruade in the Dresden 
Museum 1: adapted in this damask 
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s real works of art. One of them will be shown 


Fg me is the ideal month for planning the fall renovation of the home, designed by an artist wh 
for then most of us are in that relaxed vacation mood when various — she has made of these | 
matters which will require concentrated attention later may be idly con- on the cover, to give you an idea of their bril 
sidered, played with for a while, and then laid aside for further dissection. Those who spend t! it 
And everyone knows that it is during just such a mood that 
there often pops upon us the solution of a problem that hours 
of fixed attention have left unsolved. 

The August number therefore will present to you many 
phases of the decorating problem that you may muse upon as 
you stroll along the water’s edge or through the wooded path, 
First there is an article that will give you definite help on 
that question of color schemes. As you think of the different 
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their winters in apartm 
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who must buy new rugs and new 
articles on these sudjects, revadie Zul 
view of what is economical and what 


nany photographs will show rooms 





rooms of your house, are you conscious of the fact that they yall this matertal there will be a priate 
seem not to belong together, that the house is somehow gard articles; an article whic \ struc ¢ 1 


disjointed? In nine cases out of ten the trouble is a lack of who would like to learn 


unity in the color scheme, and this article will tell you just how 
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J. D. Laland & Company, Architetts 


This group of buildings on the estate of Quincy A. Shaw McKean, 
Esq., follows the lines of early architecture so closely that it is hard 
to believe it 1s modern, but such is the case. The interesting 
wing on the right, guarded by stone dogs, is a sculptor's studio 
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PLANTING 


THE GARDENS OF SOUTHERN SPAIN 


Probably No Other Gardens Offer So Many Suggestions for the Small Lot 
BY EDWIN MITCHILL PRELLWITZ 


E may dream longingly of 

castles in Spain, but when 
our castles have gardens adjoining, 
there is no reason why that part of 
them, at least, should n’t come true; 
for to garden lovers who have become 
acquainted with them, Spanish Gar- 
dens in actuality are fully as fascinat- 
ing as ethereal castles in Spain are to 
the rest of the world. And, best of all, 
they may be reproduced at compara- 
tively small expense in almost any 
back yard. 

Although so fascinating, they are 
very little known, principally, | sup- 
pose, on account of the relatively 
small number of people who visit and 
write about Spain compared to the 
vast number who have visited, writ- 
ten about, drawn, and photographed 
both Italy and England, and also be- 
cause there are comparatively few 
gardens in Spain. Hence Italian and 
English gardens are well known, by 
name at least, to almost everyone, 
and are apt to convey fairly definite 
impressions of character; but who 
knows of Spanish gardens in a similar 
way’? And yet they constitute a most 
and interesting type for 
conditions, especially 


valuable 
American 
our great Southwest, where landscape 


for 


and climate so closely resemble parts 
of southern Spain that the first hardy 
Spaniards who explored it must have 
felt quite at home there. This, how- 
ever, by no means precludes their re- 
production in’ the 
They are for the most part courtyard 


northern states. 


gardens, though in this category | do 


Edwin M. Prellware 


A SMALL FOUNTAIN 


FINE JET OF WATER. 





WITH A COLORED TILE BASIN AND 
IN THE GARDENS OF THE ALCAZAR, 


SEVILLE 


not mean to include patios, the much 


better Known interior house-courts 
pleasant enough in semitropical cli- 
mates, but worse than useless for 


seven or eight months of the year in 
colder ones. But it is in the other gar- 
dens of Spain that we find such great 
possibilities; not for cold cribbing, but 
for a certain atmosphere of charm 
combined with great simplicity. 

To a Spaniard his garden is much 
more of an outdoor room than we are 
apt to consider our gardens; a place 
where he can relax and take pleasure 
in its natural and artificial beauty in 
his leisure hours. It can hardly be 
said that we present-day Americans 
are as fortunate as the Spaniards in 
having leisure hours; we are rather 
wont to deal in terms of moments, but 
that should not prevent us from seeing 
and appreciating the attractiveness of 
a garden as an outdoor room for some 
of these precious moments. 

As I have intimated before, there 
are not many gardens in Spain of this 
tvpe, but those chat do exist are for 
the most part quite charming, and 
their charm is brought about by very 
simple means. There is none of the 
great quantity of sculptural and archi- 
tectural stonework one sees in Italian 
gardens, or the rougher, more homely 
in the more attractive sense of the 
word) stonework, terracing, topiary, 
and more complhecated bedding of 
Enghsh gardens. Quite on the con- 
trary, one’s outstanding impressions 
of Spanish gardens are plain walls with 


vines or espahered trees, a simple 
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A GARDEN IN THE HEART OF CORDOVA. IN REALITY THIS GARDEN IS SMALL BUT THE USE 
OF TREES AND SHRUBS PLACED IN WHAT MIGHT BE CALLED A CONSCIOUSLY CARELESS MAN- 
NER MAKES IT SEEM MUCH LARGER 


garden pattern surrounded by a border hedge; 
simple, massive pergolas and loggias; bright 
spots of colored tile for accent, and small 
trees scattered here and there, but very effec- 
tively. They are usually court gardens, 
enclosed by garden or house walls, and you 
get your first thrill of pleasure by a glimpse 
into one through a simple arched doorway; per- 
haps from the patio or house, or from one 
garden into another —a glimpse of sunlight 
and shadow, espaliered orange trees with rich 
dark green foliage and orange fruit against 
glistening white walls, or of a small fountain 
with a colored tile basin and a fine jet of water 
sparkling in the sunlight, surrounded by the 
shade of various small trees. 

On going through the doorway the garden 
probably presents itself as a simple pattern 


of box hedging, — as indispensable in Spain 
as elsewhere, — enough small trees and large 
shrubs so that there is a fair amount of shade 
and the garden does not become obvious at 
a glance. The whole is enclosed by perfectly 
plain walls, of irregular height and texture, 
partially covered with vines or espaliered 
trees, and surmounted by an old rough tile 
coping. Look back at the gate or arch you 
have just come through and it too is probably 
partially masked by an espaliered tree or vine. 
Then go and sit in the shade, on a colored tile 
bench, listen to the fountain’s gentle, tinkling 
splash in its bright tile basin, look out on the 
rest of the garden, and relax, mentally and 
physically. The whole effect is pleasing, and 
very decidedly so, for everything appears to be 
just right, yet there ’s not a single bit of elabo- 














rate detail to be seen. Individually some bits 
are apparently crude; collectively they are 
thoroughly appropriate, and the outstanding 
note is one of picturesqueness combined with 
simplicity. 

Starting to dissect them piecemeal, we find 
first that Spanish gardens differ most radically 
from other types in their various architectural 
treatments, notably in their direct simplicity 
and use of color. In fact, simplicity is the 
keynote throughout, and where other more 
elaborate forms occur, they are probably 
traceable to some foreign influence. And 
since the gardens are very largely court 
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THE MAGNIFICENT CYPRESSES 
IN THIS GARDEN, THE CARMEN 
DE LOS CIPRES, FORM A DRA- 
MATIC BACKGROUND FOR THE 
SUNLIT AREAS WHICH ARE 
PATTERNED WITH IRREGULAR 
AND LESS DENSE SPOTS OF 
FOLIAGE 


THE OVERLOOK GARDEN OF 
THE GENERALIFE. IT CANNOT 
BE TOO OFTEN STATED THAT A 
GLIMPSE OF A DISTANT VIEW 
IS MORE ALLURING THAN A 
PANORAMIC DISPLAY. THIS 
PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS BUT A 
SMALL CORNER OF THE GAR- 
DEN, YET HERE ARE RICHNESS, 
VARIETY, AND GREAT BEAUTY 











gardens, architecture must perforce play a 
very large part in their effects; yet it is not the 
least bit featured or elaborated. 

Walls are of the plainest, roughest stucco, 
usually surmounted by rough, picturesque 
tile copings. The openings in them, doors, 
windows, or just holes cut through the walls 
for the sake of a choice glimpse so obtained — 
a trick often employed to good effect — are 
plainly arched or linteled, and without any 
attempt at architectural detail. Principal en- 
trances, however, are sometimes quite elabo- 
rate, though they do not often occur in connec- 
tion with gardens. Occasionally they have a 





ANOTHER VIEW OF THE GAR- 
DEN IN CORDOVA PICTURED 
ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE. THE 
BOX HEDGES, THE RAISED 
FOUNTAIN, AND THE PLACING 
OF THE FLOWERPOTS ARE ALL 
CHARACTERISTIC OF THESE 
SPANISH GARDENS 


A SHADY TERRACE IN THI 
GARDENS OF THE GENERALIPE, 
ARCHITECTURAL FEATURES IN 
THESE GARDENS ARE ALWAYS 
SIMPLE, NOTE THE SIMPLICITY 
HERE OF THE STEP DETAIL 
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A FOUNTAIN IN THE BOSQUE COURT, CARMEN DE LAS ANGUSTIAS, GRANADA. THIS GARDEN IS 


A VER?!} 


nice bit of iron grill, which is set off all the 
better by the plainness of its surroundings. 
Other architectural features, such as per- 
golas, seats, fountains, and paving, are treated 
in kind. Where we are accustomed to creating 
interest by means of architectural detail, the 
Spaniard substitutes color. Pergola columns, 
for example, are usually square, and of a 
proportion that would seem too heavy to us. 
They are frequently relieved, however, by a 
little patch or pattern of colored tile at the 
top in place of a capital. Garden seats and 


benches are perfectly plain, or else consisting 


purely and simply of blocks of masonry over- 
laved with bright colored tiles, which, when 
well done, are quite beautiful and effective. 
Fountains, however, are the real heart of 
Spanish gardens, and are to be found in at 


ABLE WILDERNESS AND IS FILLED WITH ALLURING PATHS TO HIDDEN PLACES 


least nine out of ten gardens in southern Spain, 
usually as the principal feature. The com- 
monest consist of a polygonal curbing of 
colored tiles, five or six inches high and wide, 
about a shallow tiled basin, four to eight feet 
across, depending on the size of the garden or 
the space available. Frequently potted plants 
are set on the angles of the polygon and add 
greatly to the interest. From this type thes 
vary considerably: some have high sides with 
fountain basins in the centre, others are set 
flush with the pavement with a complicated 
outline and more elaborate patterns in tile- 
work around them, others vet are carved vers 
simply out of stone. Their jets are sometimes 
ornamental, though normally plain and prac- 
tical, designed to throw a fine stream of water 
a moderate height so that it falls back into the 
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A PEEPHOLE IN A GARDEN 

WALL, WITH TILED BENCHES 

ON EACH SIDE. GARDENS OF 
THE ALCAZAR, SEVILLE 


ANOTHER VIEW OF CARMEN 

DE LAS ANGUSTIAS. THIS 

VIEW SHOWS A CHARACTERIS- 
TIC PEBBLE MOSAIC PATH 








basin with a gentle, tinkling 
sound that is very pleasant to 
listen to on a burning hot day. 
In large and elaborate gardens 
there are fountains at every 
path intersection with tiled 
seats arranged around the 
corners to form a miniature 
court in which the stroller may 
sit and enjoy the fountain’s 
antics in the course of his 
ramble through the garden. 
Then we come to paths. 
These are of two main sorts: 
brick and tile, and pebble 
mosaic. Both are distinctive 
and both interesting. The 
brick and tile is perhaps the 
most interesting and is used 
in the newer gardens, prob- 
ably on account of the great 
labor of laying the other. It 
is undoubtedly of Moorish 
origin, occurring in the older 
unrestored parts of the Al- 
hambra, and consists of large 
flat bricks, eight or nine inches 
by eleven or twelve inches, 
laved in a variety of patterns 


PART OF A TERRACED 
GARDEN IN GRANA- 
DA. HERE AGAIN 
PLAIN WALLS CON- 
TRAST SHARPLY WITH 
THICK HEDGES AND 
DARK FOLIAGE MASSES 


with inserts of bright-colored tile in the leit- 
over corners, making a gav and serviceable 
paving admirably suited to garden use. The 
other, or pebble mosaic, consists of pebbles 
of a fairly uniform size and of two colors 
usually black and white — laved on edge to 
form some simple pattern. It gives an excel- 
lent and more dignified effect than the brick 
and tile, and occurs in many of the older 
gardens. 

And now last, but far from least, the ques- 
tion of planting. Here again Spanish gardens 
differ widely from all current practices, though 
strangely enough they are not unlike some of 
our old-fashioned American gardens, either of 
New England or the South. The garden is 
invariably simple and direct, consisting of 
some regular pattern of box hedging, not 
slavishly symmetrical in the matter of follow- 
ing out axes, thus giving an accidental touch 
that is verv pleasing. Here and _ there - 
carefully carelessly — are spotted various smal’ 
trees that serve to break up the garden, 
make it much less obvious at a glance, anc 
give a sparkle of sunlight and shadow. The 
individual beds are not all given over to flow- 
ers, but are filled with a mixture of shrubs an 
flowers, a trick which further breaks up th 
feeling of a garden entirely of beds and makes 





more perfect settings for the few choicer 
flowers used. 

Great use is made of vines and espaliered 
trees on the enclosing walls, and trees, es- 
paliered or free growing, are placed so as par- 
tially to mask the entrances and exits. The) 
soften and break up the appearance of bare 
walls and give a sense of being shut in, creating 
an atmosphere of coziness — if such a word 
can be applied to a garden — even an outdoor 
room-garden. Some gardens are planted en- 
tirely with trees, as shade gardens or bosque 
courts. Such, however, are only used in con- 
junction with other gardens, and one can sit in 
their cool shade, listen to the fountain anc 
look out on the others with greater enjoy- 
ment. Although these are, strictly speaking, 
flower gardens, it can be readily seen that 


flowers play a minor, (Continued on page 66) 
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AN EFFECT OF AGE AND MELLOWNESS WAS OBTAINED BY TURNING THE TAPESTRY SIDI 


HARMONIES WERE ACHIEVED BY USING ONLY BRICKS OF RUSSET, PI 


Julins Gregory, Archie? 


THE BRICK IN, WHILE DELIGHTFUL COLOR 


AND WOODY BROWNS 


A HOUSE OF CHARACTER WITHIN AND WITHOUT 


In Which the Somewhat Formal Character of the Material 


ELHAM, New York, noted for its wide 

variations of modern types has a recent 
acquisition to its ranks of interesting houses in 
the form of a brick dwelling of unusual char- 
acter. Having the effect of the textile surface 
of a fine hand-woven fabric, it also possesses 
the colorful properties of a rich Persian rug. 
Built by Charles N. Wilson, it is distinguished 
structurally for its unusual handling of mate- 
rials. Incidentally it stands as an entertaining 
illustration of how often chance enters into the 
epochal matters of life, even to the point of 
selecting one’s architect. 

Mr. and Mrs, Wilson, in anticipation 
ot building, were wont to tour the en- 
virons of Westchester in search of sug- 
gestions that pleased them, and in the 
course of their wanderings came upon 
three that particularly took their fancy. 
laking leave to inquire who the archi- 
tects might be, to their astonishment, 
they found the houses in each case had 
been designed by Julius Gregory of 
New York. 

Phe unusual coincidence impressed 
them deeply, for not only did they like 
the character of Mr. Gregory's work, 
but they were especially intrigued by 
his facile handling of materials, a fact 
which bore weight since their chotes 
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SECOND |!LOOR PLAN 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN 





Issumes the Mellowness of Age 


centred in a brick house that should be of less 
formal aspect than those ordinarily seen; one 
marked rather bv soft, flowing lines of struc- 
tures composed of more plastic materials. 

Losing no time, the home makers sought out 
Mr. Gregory, securing his interest and coop- 
eration in their plan. From this point the 
house of their dreams grew apace, taking shape 
in the semblance of a Norman farmhouse, 
somewhat medieval in tlavor, and reminiscent 
of the inherent hospitality and charm a real 
home demands. 

Interesting half-timber construction was 
introduced in the peaks of the gables, and the 
magic of soft roof lines was wrought by a cov- 
ering to simulate thatch, but which was in 

effect shingles, cut random fashion and 
then laid in uneven courses to form the 
most picturesque effect possible. Also 
the roof was allowed to project in a 
deep overhang, and the ridges of both 
the roof and the dormers were treated 
in such a way as to relieve any austerity 
attaching to the foundation material. 

It is n't alwavs the obvious by which 
the architect makes his most significant 
appeal. Although the pictorial quahty 
of Mr. Gregory's work addresses itself 
most forcefully, and with good reason, 


to the lav mind, the more subtle effect 
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The slightly medizval cast to the exterior 
design finds its counterpart in the architectural 
treatment of the interior, where plastered 
walls, bare of moulding or wood trim, pierced 
by round Roman arches in lieu of doors, sug- 
gest an almost monastic simplicity, an effect 
accentuated by the primitive lighting fixtures 
as well as by the total absence of decorative 
ornament. 

To offset any charge of severity in the treat- 
ment, the walls were considered as a decorative 
asset with the result that the rooms seem 
fairly to radiate captive sunlight, achieved by 
first covering the walls with orange shellac, 
then by adding a coat of gray paint and rub- 
bing the latter down sufficiently to allow the 
glowing color to shine through. The effect is 
stimulating to a degree, and the warmth of the 
undertone supplies a superb background for 
the furnishings. 

As free from any sense of limitation as is the 
facade, the interior arrangement is no less so, 
for although with the sole exception of the 
living-room — a gracious apartment measur- 
ing 16 x 27 feet in size — the rooms are by no 
means large, yet the house is distinguished by 
an effect of broad reaches of space quite in 
accord with its traditional character. 

By way of the tower door, battened and 
reinforced with wrought-iron hardware, the 
hall is entered. From it a winding stairway of 
classic design rises. Three steps down on the 
right is the living-room, lighted on three sides 
by many small-paned windows set in metal 
casements. Of goodly dimensions, yet it is 
distinguished by the sense of cosy intimacy a 
room on a lower level from the main axis 





invariably enjoys. 

Effective as are the furnishings, the room is 
dominated by a fireplace of unusual character 
and peculiarly gracious appeal. The fire open- 
ing, broad and low, is framed in tile, reproduced 





of his methods is to be found in the harmony, A SENSE OF IMPREG- 
conformity and fitness of the design to the site NABILITY AND PRO- 
and to the needs of the occupants. Note, for TECTION IS GIVEN 
example, the impression of impregnability 74! HOUSE BY THE 
given the fagade by the introduction of the sia on eee “al 
tower and the greater sense of protection sug- te 
gested by the unbroken wall surfaces; but, in 

opposition, the architect has also added many 


groups of pleasant casement windows to accen- 





late the essential impression of informality 
and domestic charm. 


While tapestry brick is always interesting, g 
) YP 


the expedient to which the architect resorted 


: 2 : SBUBBO REDE 
by turning the tapestry side in to obtain a 

certain feeling of greater malleability and age, 
s even more so; then, in order to achieve cer- 
tain color harmonies, he eliminated the blue 
and red bricks, leaving only the russets, pur- 


ples and woody browns with which to get his 


' i 2A « = 
ontrasts. He also made use of a lovely pur- Se SAE aa 


ING-ROOM RECEIVES 
CHARACTER FROM 
THE UNUSUAL COLOR 


plish mortar, obtained by the addition of 


pil 


tandard coloring matter to ordinary mortar, to 


ct as the warp to bind the woof of the fabric to remayTeMENT OF 9m 
gether. Even the masonry contribut SiItSOWN) =e warts AND BY THE 
peculiar virtues, for the Italian masons, under USE OF ROMAN ARCH- 
Mr. Gregory’s direction produced a wall surface ways 1N LIEU OF 





of rare texture and bewildering color harmonies. DOORS 
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from a quaint design of a piece of old Flemish 
lace belonging to Mrs. Wilson. Burnt in in 
tones of brown, and framed in sturdy English 
oak, it forms a strikingly lovely note of 
decoration. 

Yellow damask furniture, interspersed with 
odd pieces upholstered in mulberry, and 
chintz, the same pattern as the window hang- 
ings, form interesting color contrasts and in 
addition constitute an admirable foil for the 
many rare antiques picked up by Mrs. Wilson 
in Europe last summer for the beautification 
of her new home. 

Among other pieces is a rare old Gothic 
chest, a replica of one in the Belgian Museum, 
but most superb of all, in the eyes of the con- 
noisseur of ceramics, are the huge bowls of 
ruby and copper Spanish lustre, dating back to 
1600. Found among the posthumous effects of 
an Oxford professor at Cambridge, and later 
offered for sale, they fortunately came into 
Mrs. Wilson’s possession and now hang on the 
walls, forming a rare bit of color decoration 
and an acquisition of great merit. 

The manifestly simple arrangement of the 
floor plan and the apparent ease with which the 





rooms function are two of the practical aspects 
to be noted in this house. A rather more than 
ordinarily commodious butler’s pantry con- 
nects the small but exceedingly compact 
kitchen with the dining-room and the service 
portion Jacks no essential part of the equip- 
ment necessary to expedite housework. 

The space in the upper floor is verv agree- 
ably divided into three bedrooms and two 
baths, one of the latter being contained in the 
tower-room. The owner’s room, practically a 
counterpart of the living-room below, presents 
a pleasing picture of Colonial days; interesting 
because indicative of the present popularity of 
antique maple furniture are two low four- 
posters, a slat-back rocker with rush seat, a 
writing arm Windsor, and a footstool. Old 
mahogany also is there in many pleasing 
Variations. 

Faking this house by and large, the fact most 
forcibly brought to mind is the absolute satis- 
faction the owners take in the result, a situa- 
tion somewhat novel in the annals of home- 
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TILES BURNT IN 
SHADES OF BROWN 
AND DESIGNED AFTER 
OLD FLEMISH LACE 
FORM THE OVER- 
MANTEL 
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THE SMALL BUT VERY 
COMPACT KITCHEN 
LACKS NO ESSENTIAL 
IN THE EQUIPMENT 
NECESSARY TO EXPE- 
DITE HOUSEWORK 
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making. Commenting on this phase of their 
experience Mr. Wilson said, ‘] am quite aware 
the supposition is held that a man must build 
three houses in order to build one right, but 
our house meets the expectations of my wife 
and myself in every possible way, not only as 
regards charm of stvle, method of treatment, 
convenience of arrangement but of artistic 
effect. 

‘More than this, we feel it expresses our 
wishes and personal tastes in a way we did n’t 
dream possible. This we frankly owe to the 
architect’s faculty of comprehending his cli- 
ents’ needs and translating them into terms of 
brick and mortar. Success in house build- 
ing depends upon (Continued on page 67) 








THE CASE OF THE AMATEUR VERSUS THE PROFESSIONAL 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


HEN one hungers that is one thing, 

\) V and when one thirsts that is another 
thing, but when one both hungers and thirsts 
she is in desperate straits and her condition 
calls for first aid. Now the woman in question 
had both hunger and thirst for the country and 
a garden. It seemed to her that she had been 
born with these cravings, but the country was 
not for the young mother with a brood of little 
children to be educated at any cost. So the 
child grew up in the sleepy old Southern town. 
She climbed the magnolia tree in the front 
ard, perched for hours among the vines on the 
arbor in the back vard, and even now the sight 
if a rank, scraggly, old black locust, lifting its 
arms full of creamy fragrance to a blue heaven, 
transports her to her first conscious awakening 
to beauty and she has a presentiment that when 
she starts down the last, long trail, she will 
take the turning by the locust which hung over 


the tiny negro cabin of Uncle Isaac in the back 
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BY VIRGINIA HALE 


had been the resident physician of the hospital 
on the noisiest corner of the noisiest city in the 
world, and he held that life should be lived in 
the busiest marts of men. So that was that! 

But women together with worms know the 
wisdom of a propitious turning, and when the 
war put an end to wanderings, this particular 
woman cried aloud for an appeasement of her 
hungering and thirsting and on a morning in 
Januarv of 1915, the place was bought. 

It was six miles from the city in the extreme 
limits of what had been a thousand-acre deer 
park of the Belle Meade Farm, famous through 
two generations for its breeding of tine race 
horses. On this eventful morning of the Wom- 
an’s life, the world was covered with snow and 
tne 


snowy expanse of the park and she, with a 


tracks of deer crossed and recrossed the 


dream of her future home in her heart, thrilled 
and trembled with the jov and beauty and 
mystery of life. 

An architect of ability and distinction, but 
more intent upon the development of his own 


ideas than the psvchoanalvsis of his clients, 
agonizing 


and after months ot 


Was chosen 
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travail a house was evolved which in April 
1916 became the abiding place of the Man and 
the Woman. 

Now, because this is a true story and because 
it is by way of pointing a moral that it is writ- 
ten, | wish to state the case clearly. The Man 
is eliminated as he did not hold with the coun- 
try and he effaced himself, giving the Woman 
such financial freedom in the project as he felt 
reasonable. 

The place had in it five acres, it boasted 
some fine old forest trees, it had a good stand 
of blue grass and, because of a ring of encircling 
misty, purple hills, it almost immediately 
named itself Shadow Hills. The Woman was 
of ordinary intelligence, she was of a buoyant, 
enthusiastic nature, with energy far beyond 
the domestic demands of a small ménage. She 
Was supposed to have good taste and she had 
seen much of the world, but she was just as 
well equipped to develop the beautiful piece of 
property as was the Irishman to give a concert 
whe, when asked if he could play the violin 
replied that he did not know, as he had never 


tried. Well, the Woman tried and found 
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it a disillusioning experiment. with the end of the summer, sh 


During the building of the 
house, numerous landscape 


brought up in a sanatorium far 


trom the scene of her devasta- 





architects —the real and the tions 
by-products — had attempted However, if it be one’s des- 
to communicate with the 1 to follow Beauty like a star 
Woman in various ways but it and if in addition one comes 
was always like waving a red of pioneer stock she ts lo 
rag at what George, the negro acknowledge de x 
yardman, in polite parlance calls it found the Woman wit 
the ‘male cow.’ She would have renewed spirit and s g - 
none of them. In the valor of rolled as a student schon 
her ignorance she had no need f landscape architec 
of professional aid. She talked ectures Were neither espec 
at length of the things she struc or stin zg, b 
wanted and the things she she spent long s 
would do. And she did them on estates a 1 gardens 
all. She was thorough and 1g degrees of mef ci 
drastic in her doing. dentally, st - 
The first and the very worst , dous number of botanical nan 
; ; ; THE HOUSE FROM DIFFERENT ANGLES. THE LOOK OF GLARING NEWNESS eae ee, ; 
Chang, rece me on was the HAS BEEN OVERCOME, AND TRAILING JUNIPERS TIE THE HOUSE TO THE eS ere 
road, but truth forces the ad- GROUND ON WHICH IT STANDS tongue When she wished to con- 
mission that the road is a prob- found her friends y EXErie 
lem upon which even good professionals fre- She wanted a pool and she built it rig ut herself from a difficult situatio 
quently run amuck. And it is such an impor- in the open with no connection with any other But she really did learn tw gs ol 
tant matter, this locating of the real artery of thing and with no tree at hand to cast a kindly importance to her in her career of selt-educa- 
a place which sustains and distributes and — shadow. It was a fine piece of masonry and tt tion. She learned of the existence of the Arnol 
carries on the very life of the home! In this — did hold water — a thing which pools do not Arboretum, and the fact permeated her being 
case, a friend having bought the adjoining — alwavs do — but it was never a thing of beaut that the design of a place to conform stab- 
property, a wild scheme was evolved to bring She wanted cedar trees of great height and lished laws of beauty must be conce ; 
the two roadways in from the far side of each symmetry and when thev were transplantes whole. Spasmodic, isolated efforts ww 
place and throw the two lawns together. at much expense thev were placed at random ter how interesting In Themsety es ae 
Incidentally this was ruination tothe Woman's — without a definite scheme as to w Value except in the 
place for when the drive was completed there were needed. with the mass 
Was not one spot of privacy on the five acres. \ friend sent her some beautitul In oto she spent six months study ing 
Naturally she wanted flowers and she old gravestones trom an abandoned cemetet Landscape Schoo Cambdridg 
stretched a long bed the entire length of the on her estate and the Woman built Arnold Arboretum 
old stone wall which bounded the property on an exedra, In the spring of tg2o she deg SV 
the east. In her vision there were to be billows She built a pigeon house and shi ttempt to coordin © \ s 
of color continuously breaking against the lovely old Italian fountain and then ind objects on the place and to din x 
weathered gray stone but in actuality it was then — all those earnest, trath-seehin re ra logwal and justifiable a \ 
the breeding place of riotous and vainglorious bears of the Woman arose within het 1 staid mous cost the dive was changed. AO sn 
weeds of tropical appearance and viking con her hand with a realization of the enormity o garden with a gentile slope to tite » 
stitution, There were long barren stretches her sinning against Beauty. She had created proper dratmage Was Lindt oO tren 
which cracked in the heat of the summer sun but when she looked on her work she knew the intimate character W 
and there were occasional rifts of anawnik that a was bad, and because so vital garden should have 
flowers, but this thing bore no resemblance to energy had gone into her efforts and because Phe pool was incorporates 3 
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the English gardens which she had seen the results were as dust and ashes 
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Kenneth Clark 


IMAGINATION AND AN OLD 
HOUSE 
The House of John Taylor Arms 


CLARK AND ARMS, ARCHITECTS 
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UNPROMISING AS THIS OLD HOUSE MUST 
HAVE LOOKED TO THE CASUAL PASSER, 
THERE IS NO DOUBT ABOUT ITS ATTRAC- 
TIVENESS IN ITS METAMORPHOSED 
STATE. A CAREFUL COMPARISON OF 
THE TWO PHOTOGRAPHS, BOTH TAKEN 
FROM THE SAME ANGLE, REVEALS THE 
FACT THAT EXCEPT FOR THE ADDITION 
OF THE GARAGE WING THE BLOCK OF 
THE HOUSE REMAINS AS BEFORE. THE 
RAISING OF THE ROOF OF THE ELL 
GIVES ADDITIONAL BEDROOM SPACE ON 
THE SECOND FLOOR. THE INCORPORA- 
TION OF THE GARAGE WITH THE HOUSE, 
WITH ITS ENTRANCE DIRECTLY FROM 
THE STREET, AND THE PROTECTING OF 
THE SLEEPING PORCHES FROM RAIN BY 
THE FLAT ROOF OF THE PROJECTING 
COLONNADE, ARE INTERESTING SOLU- 
TIONS OF VEXING PROBLEMS 
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Kenneth Clark Agnes Selesre Clark, Landscape Archite? 
rHE ENTRANCE TO THE STUDIO IS, AS THE PLAN SHOWS, THROUGH A SMALL, INFORMAL GARDEN. 
THE SUNDIAL OVER THE DOOR, PAINTED BY THE OWNER, IS INSCRIBED WITH THE MOTTO OF THE 
FAMILY COAT OF ARMS 








THIS LITTLE DUTCH CHAIR 
WITH SPLA’-BACK AND SOLID 
LOOKING WELL-TURNED 
POSTS AND ITS COMPANION 
WITH REVERSED WAVE SLATS 
AND TALL SHAPELY FINIALS 
FOLLOW CLOSELY GROWN-UP 
PIECES 





THE CARVER HIGH CHAIR, 
NAMED OF COURSE FOR THE 
GOVERNOR, AND DATING 
BACK TO THE MIDDLE OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. IT 
IS THE SIMPLE TURNED TYPE 
WELL KNOWN IN SIXTEENTH- 
CENTURY ENGLAND 














LITTLE CHILDREN'S 


Some Choice Pieces from the Famous Ives 


A DELIGHTFUL 
GROUP IS FORMED 
BY THE BUTTERFLY 
TABLE AND WIND- 
SOR CHAIRS~—A 
HOOP-BACK ON THE 
LEFT, AND A COMB- 
BACK ON THE 
RIGHT 


A LATE EIGHT- 
EENTH-CENTURY 
SIDE CHAIR, RUSH- 
SEATED AND PAINT- 
RD, ATTAINS 
GIGANTIC PROPOR- 
TIONS WHEN 
PLACED BESIDE THE 
TINY WOVEN 
CRADLE 


BY ALICE VAN LEER CARRICK 


BEGIN to realize that I am a very 
I domestic woman. True, | am not, as 
Frances says, the sort of overemphasized 
housewife who ‘swoons with joy at the sight of 
a frying pan.’ That is, unless the frying pan is 
of copper, and lovely in itself; | did discover 
that | went into joyous raptures over those 
rosy, shining batteries de cuisine hanging in 
meticulous, red-tiled French kitchens. | 
adored them as a symbol of all that is best in 
housekeeping (it really does take character to 
keep copper bright, you know) and_ being 
unable immediately to possess them, | com- 
forted my soul by looking for their reflections 
in all the picture galleries | visited; in the inti- 
mate, friendly Dutch school, and in the charm- 
ing glimpses of family life by Chardin. And 
soon | found myself searching for other things, 
too; for the expression of childhood, and, inci- 
dentally, its furniture. 

Particularly | am fond of that little arm- 
chair with waved slats in that dear, much- 
copied picture of his in the Louvre. The date 
of Le Bénédicité is 1740, but, no doubt, the 
chair might be several decades earlier; that is, 
chairs of this tvpe must have been made from 
the verv beginning of the eighteenth century. 
I know of several so dated in America, and of 
course the Continent had the earlier furniture 
expression. But I also think that children’s 
furniture represents always a little later date 
than that made for their elders; just as their 
dress did not create, but followed, the maturer 
fashion. The only contradiction of this state- 
ment that I have ever seen is made by Luke 
Vincent Lockwood in his Colonial Furniture, 
when, discussing a very early desk, he writes, 
‘It was a natural development when the 
cabriole-legged tables came into favor that 
this type of desk should be made this way. 
The earliest one that has come under the 
writer's observation is the child’s desk shown 
in Fig. 245. The piece is but three feet high, 
walnut, with early black and white check 
inlay on each of the three drawers and lid. In 
the centre of the lid is inlaid a star in early 
form.’ But, as Mr. Lockwood is careful to say, 
it is merely the earliest desk of this type that 
he has happened to examine; larger desks may 
easily have preceded it; at least this is my 
belief, and not that the child’s bureau (I revert 
to the first nomenclature) was the one proving 
exception. | think, too, that children’s furni- 
ture, in the main, represented the middle note 
in the joiner’s song; that’s why it is so inter- 
esting to study; it is so full of the dailiness of 
life; there is so little exaggeration. 

And to quote again, this time from Wallace 
Nutting’s Furniture of the Pilgrim Century, 
‘They (chairs) exist in almost all the styles in 
which adults’ chairs are found, but they are 
not common in good forms.’ From my own 
observation | have found this to be a furniture 








ANTIQUE FURNITURE 


Collection at ‘Danbury, Connecticut 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ANTOINETTE PERRETT 


truth. However, | do remember a verv pretty 
and dainty little Chippendale armchair in one 
of the stately Portsmouth houses, and in Mrs. 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich’s collection there is a 
charming carved Jacobean high chair, very 
similar in feeling, but rather finer in design, 
than the one in the Metropolitan Museum. 

So, you see, on the whole, the Lockwood 
desk is an exception, an exception of elegance. 
The one in the illustration is good, but much 
less distinguished. Do you remember, by any 
flattering chance, the desk that stands in one 
corner of my parlor? This is, in line, quite 
like it; a straight front, a slant top, and sturdy 
bracket feet. The brasses, though, are earlier, 
the plain willow pattern, and so placed that 
they serve both as escutcheons and pulls. 
Nowadays such pieces are bringing very high 
prices; indeed, all children’s furniture is. | 
suppose the longer | live the more | shall 
regret the fact that I did not buy a very engag- 
ing small desk of maple that | could have got 
for thirty-five dollars only ten short vears ago. 
But | hadn’t a single place to put it, that 
relentless fact so often the cause of a collector's 
minor tragedies! Id have liked it as a memory 
of youth, for, in spite of the uncompromising 
Three R’s some child must have worked at it 
very happily. 

And the Windsor chair which stands beside 
it must have gladdened some small girl’s heart 
too. It is so very much like a grown up one! 
It is an early type of comb-back Windsor — 
very desirable even in adult chairs — and the 
scrolled ears at either side of the comb are 
gracefully elaborate, much more graceful, | 
think, than the turning of the arm posts, legs, 
rungs and stretcher, although these are excel- 
lent in their way. It is a much finer piece than 
the other Windsor; you can readily compare 
the two because, in the first illustration, thev 
face each other. Here, again, the turning of 
the arm posts and legs is good, and the top rail, 
curving and bending in one piece until it ends 
in flattened arms, proves it to be thoroughly 
New England in its origin. Altogether it is a 
sturdy, substantial example of the hoop-back 
style, a type, by the way, that Mr. Lockwood 
and Mr. Kerfoot seem to differ about, the 
first authority maintaining that it is the earli- 
est American expression, one evidently derived 
from English models; the second feeling that it 
follows in date the low-back and the low-back- 
seated comb-back. 

But do not let such a furniture snarl destroy 
our pleasure in the picture. Rather let us fancy 
how charming two little eighteenth-century 
girls must have looked seated at either side of 
the low butterfly table, plaving at serving tea, 
or, what is far more likely, busily stitching on 
their samplers, as was the fashion in those dil- 
igent days. The chairs might have been made 
for them, but the table, (Continued on page og) 


THE NAIL-STUD- 
DED CHEST AND 
THE SIDE CHAIR AT 
ITS RIGHT ARE AL- 
MOST TOO ELEGANT 
TO BE PLACED WITH 
THE TINY ROUGH- 
LY-HEWN WIND- 
SOR 





THIS LOWLY 
LITTLE WOODEN 
CRADLE IS FAR 
REMOVED INDEED 
FROM THE DAINTY 
FRILLS AND RIB- 
BONS OF ITS OFF- 
SPRING, THE BASI- 
NET OF TO-DAY 
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THIS SLENDER LITTLE HOOP- 
BACK WINDSOR HIGH CHAIR IS 
A RARE SURVIVAL OF COLON- 
IAL TIMES, AND ONE THAT 
MIGHT WELL INSPIRE ENVY 
IN THE HEART OF THE SUR- 
FEITED COLLECTOR 




















THE LOVELY COMB-BACK 

WINDSOR IS HERE SHOWN 

WITH AN ENGAGING SLANT- 

rOP DESK WHICH MUST HAVE 

GLADDENED THE HEART OF 
SOME SMALL GIRL 
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THE GARDEN 
OF 
JAMES FENIMORE COOPER 


At Cooperstown, New York 


ELLEN SHIPMAN, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


THE CENTRAL AXIS FROM A GATE AT THE HOUSE 
TERRACE TO THE BUILDING WHICH IS A COMBINED 
TEA HOUSE, TOOL HOUSE AND BOYS’ DEN, IS 
MARKED BY THE BRICKED PATH SEEN IN THE 
PHOTOGRAPH AT THE LEFT. THE PHOTOGRAPH ABOVE 
SHOWS THE GARDEN IN SEPTEMBER WITH BOLTONIA 
ASTEROIDES AND LATISQUAMA, PHLOX CREPUSCLE, 
ANTONIN MERCIE, EUGENE DANZANVILLIERS, PINK 
BEAUTY, AND DAWN, LILIUM SPECIOSUM, YELLOW 
HOLLYHOCKS AND JAPANESE ANEMONE IN THE 
BACKGROUND AND ANNUAL STOCK, PALE LAVENDER 
AND DAYBREAK ASTERS AND LAVENDER CANDYTUFT 
IN THE FOREGROUND 











THE LOOK-OUT WITH BRICK PAVING DIVIDED INTO TWELVE SECTIONS IN 
THE FIGURE SYMBOLIZES LOVE SITTING UPON THI 


OF THE ZODIAC. 
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EACH OF WHICH IS ONE OF THE SIGNS 
WORLD UPHELD BY BUTTERFLIES 


AS THIS PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS, THE GARDEN IS ON A STEEP SLOPE AND ADVANTAGE OF THIS FACT HAS BEEN TAKEN IN 


DEVELOPING ITS DIFFERENT LEVELS. 
SHOWN AT THE TOP OF THIS PAGE. 


BEYOND THE TEA HOUSE THE PATH CONTINUES TO THE LOOKOUT WHICH IS 


FROM HERE IS AN EXTENSIVE VIEW OF THE SUSQUEHANNA RIVER 











THAT MATTER OF COUNTRY HOUSE NAMES 


Four Ways of Avoiding the Trite and Commonplace 


OST homes in the country have names: 
M some of them arboreal, some scenic, 
some geographic, but. verv few significant. 
}his is a plea for an intelligent selection of 
names that will both describe vour house and 
tempt vour friends with the beauties that a 
well-chosen appellation will suggest. 

It is a curious instinct in humans to name all 
newly acquired possessions, and the passion to 
dentify and classify often overcomes discre- 
tion and taste. If we get a power boat, we must 
name it, probably christening it after our 
.oung daughter Vera; if we are given a Scottish 
as many worthy but un- 
Maginative people do— telephone the Dog 
Department of a well-known magazine for sug- 
gestions, and the manager of said department 
will consult the records of the terriers to offer 
the applicant a list which has been used again 
and again; and if we buy an estate, large or 
small, we ask even before the deeds are signed, 
“What itr’ Without much 
thought, it becomes The Pines, because there 
are a few straggly evergreens on the side lawn, 
or it is heralded to old chums as The Rose 
Cottage, because it has ramblers running riot 
over the fence. So one more trite title is added 
in New 


ternler Wwe ma\ 


shall we call 


10 the hundreds already existent 


England. 


SUILTABLE and at the same time pleas- 
A ing name can be chosen for the country 
place if the following principles are borne in 
mind: 

First, the name should be original. There is 
scarcely a field which allows more play for 
individuality than this one. Of all properties, 
the home is doubtless the dearest and the 
nearest to our hearts, so why not indulge our- 
selves freely with lavish consideration for a 
striking name: By this I do not mean those 
hideous combinations that adorn the front 
porches of so many lakeside cabins, such as 
itsuitsus, and Welikeit, and Kamp-kill-kare. 
These have no claim to originality, for they 
bedeck dozens and dozens of dwellings in the 
water and mountain resorts within a radius of 
a hundred miles of New York. They are 
essentially cheap, show poor taste, and if | 
mav be forgiven for frankness, are quite vapid 
and stupid. To burden a cozy and attractive 
bungalow situated in a coast-line nook, or on 
the edge of a clear blue lake reflecting the 
clouds of a still summer day with any such 
name is an indignity to which we should pro- 
test. Think of the alluring names available 
for such a spot: Pebble Shore, Starfish Cove, 
Surfside, Tideland, Ripple Rocks, Moon Track 
or White Caps. 

Above all others the country retreat is most 
apt to be picked out from delight and choice. 
We may live in the city because the husband’s 
business is there, or we may live in the suburbs 
jor the children’s school and health, but when 
we decide on a place in the country we do it 


BY FLORENCE E. LEMMON 


for recreation and pleasure. It will, therefore, 
reflect the owner’s inclinations to an incredible 
degree. 

If the purchaser is a fanatical gardener, the 
grounds will be given more consideration in his 
calculations than the 
house. The facilities for rock gardens, for 
dwarf orchards, for tea nooks, and asparagus 
beds, will receive more attention than the 
proximity to a trout stream. If he is a canoeist, 
he will establish the lares and penates near 
quiet waters where the occasional minute can 
be utilized. These hobbies can well form the 
basis for sobriquets equally amusing to the 
owner and his pals. The butterfly collector or 
the amateur photographer will not need any 
hints on how to label the holiday haunt. Far 
better suggestions than Hollvhock House, The 
Sundial, Rock Blossoms, Ma Barque, Cam- 
berwell, Swallowtail, Hawk Moth, Snapshots, 
or Solio will occur to them. 


conveniences of the 


N the second place, the title should be 
| tenn It is quite evident that a 
hunting and fishing lodge should be given a 
name that would not be suitable for a suburban 
home where the commuter can join his family 
nightly. For the former one can think of Boar’s 
Head, The Rabbit Hole, Bear’s Cave, Two 
Brook Camp, The Royal Coachman, Reel and 
Creel. For the latter, one would want some- 
thing more suggestive of the domicile furnished 
with wicker and summer chintz, such as Latch- 
string, Honeysuckle Well, Iristhorp, Birch- 
Row, Twin Boulders, Turnstile, or Wren’s 
Nest. 

Frequently homes of this kind are built in 
definite styles of architecture. The Dutch 
Colonial has become as popular as the New 
England Colonial or the English cottage, and 
names suggestive of the period or style would 
be most appropriate. One of the very nicest is 
Nonesuch House, after the English original. 
Other examples would be Sandstone, Gable’s 
End, Gray Shingles, The Dutch Door, Fan- 
light, Burnt Headers, Lych Gate, or Mill- 
Stone-Steps. 


HE third requisite is vital: the name 
T should be easy to say, merely for the 
convenience of your. associates. Foreign words 
may prove disconcerting to some of your 
visitors, and a very real embarrassment and 
barrier to your good native neighbors. | recall 
especially the title of a small estate in Massa- 
chusetts, which has bothered me for a long 
time; it has become even a subject of domestic 
debate, | maintaining it has been taken from a 
foreign language, and others that it is a coined 
word. So far no authoritative verdict has been 
rendered, but when the opportunity arises the 
whole family will descend upon the owner for 
information. The name of this house is not 
familiar in the vicinity, and there are many 
residents who, never having had occasion to 
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correspond with the mistress, are unaware of 
its existence. After all, the essential purpose 
in naming anything is identification, and a title 
that is too exotic for ordinary use does not 
fulfill its function. 

Quite in keeping with the appropriate and 
suggestive appellation, are the new signs 
worked in metal which are being designed by 
some of the well-known illustrators. Many are 
a toothsome delight, ridiculing gently the mas- 
ter’s hobby; still, they are so cleverly and 
artistically wrought that no offense could be 
intended. One chap, an insatiable trout 
catcher, has a silhouetted fisherman perched on 
his roof with the typical piscatory cap on the 
back of his head, and in his extended hand a 
rod from which dangles the most glorious, if 
unknown, fish in the world. This happens to 
be a weather vane, but the same design can be 
used to replace the old signboard and hung 
at the roadway over the front gate. Beneath 
can be cut the name of the dwelling, be it farm 
or mansion. 

A device used by one of the popular movie 
heroes is that of a roughrider, mounted on a 
spirited horse, throwing a lasso. This design 
wrought of metal and placed strategically 
against the sky line makes the most effective 
decoration one can imagine, and gives the 
idea for the name, besides announcing to all 
comers the identity of the occupant. 


ASTLY, and perhaps the most important, 
iB the name should be significant. It should 
suggest something of the history and spirit of 
the home it represents. 

Recently, we bought a wee shack in the 
Connecticut hills, and the immediate query 
was, ‘What shall we christen it?’ The usual 
titles, like spectres, paraded before our minds: 
Mapleshade, Mossydell, Rocky Ledge. And 
then we did a cautious thing: we decided to 
live in it before the baptism. 

The first months in the tiny shelter were a 
frenzy of apple-greening, troweling, backaches, 
stiff necks and cramped fingers, but such satis- 
faction! Satisfaction, keen and intense. When 
the week-ends came, we dashed out joyously to 
the dirt, confusion, and paint cans, and when 
the week-ends ended we drove reluctantly back 
to the city, sick at leaving the dear chaos, un- 
sightly disorder, and stale smells. It became 
Old Workhouse, and Old Workhouse it will be 
always, a place of happy labor, of bites 
snatched cold from the ice box and eaten be- 
tween jobs, of clothes spotted with gay paints, 
and of inquisitive phoebes peering into bed- 
room windows on a quest for the spring nest. 
The name has a significance and a depth of 
meaning that no other could have; it grew 
from the rich and comforting experience of 
beautifying a house and a garden, and it 
symbolizes all the affection which people 
lavish on the first home. 

(Continued on page 67) 





THE GARDEN IN GOOD TASTE 


Photographs by Mattie E. Hewitt Olmited Brothers, Landscape Architecis 
IN THIS SECTION THIS MONTH ARE PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE H. H. ROGERS ESTATE AT SOUTHAMPTON, LONG ISLAND. THERE ARE FEW 
PERGOLAS MORE BEAUTIFUL THAN TI E THAT HAVE BEEN INSPIRED BY THE FAMOUS ONE AT AMALFI, OF WHICH WE ARE STRONGLY 

REMINDED BY THESE SHADOWED WALLS AND CEDAR BEAMS 
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Architects 





THE MOST STRIKING FACT ABOUT THE PLANTING OF 
THIS GREAT ESTATE IS THAT IT WAS ALL CREATED 
EIGHT YEARS AGO ON A PERFECTLY BARE SAND-DUNE 
SITE, ALL WITHIN PRACTICALLY A YEAR'S TIME. THE 
PLANTING AS A WHOLE IS LARGELY IN LINEAR FORM, 
IN THE SHAPE OF HEDGES, ROWS OF PLANTS, AND FI- 
NALLY, IN A LARGER WAY, IN THE ENCLOSING BORDER 
PLANTINGS. THIS ARRANGEMENT LEADS TO A VA- 
RIETY OF VISTAS WHICH ARE RATHER SURPRISING AS 
THE DISTANCES ARE NOT GREAT IN REALITY. THE 
PLANTING ABOUT THE POOL, AND ON THE OUTER 
EDGES OF THE DRIVEWAY IN THE UPPER PHOTOGRAPH 
IS PACHYSANDRA TERMINALIS, AND THAT AGAINST 
THE HOUSE REDCEDAR AND OTHER JUNIPER FORMS. 
BORDERING THE POOL IN THE LOWER PHOTOGRAPH IS 
ENGLISH IVY. PHILIP MARTINY IS THE SCULPTOR OF 
THE FIGURE IN THE POOL 























OlmSted ‘Brothers, 
Landscape Architects 





THE SERIES OF ENCLOSED COURT-LIKE GARDENS GIVES 
A FEELING OF INCREASED DISTANCE. THE BOUNDARY 
HEDGE IS PRIVET, AND THE BORDERS OF THE FLOWER 
GARDEN, WHICH ARE EIGHTEEN INCHES IN DEPTH, 
ARE OF BUXUS SUFFRUTICOSA. LARGER SPECIMENS OI 
BOX ARE USED TO GIVE ACCENT, AND A SENSE OF THE 
SCALE OF THE COMPOSITION. DELICATE FLOWERING 
CLEMATIS TWINES ABOUT THE WROUGHT-IRON ARCHES, 
AND FLOWERING CRABS ADD CHARMING MASSES OI 
BLOOM HERE AND THERE. THE FIGURE PLACED IN A 
NICHE IN THE THICK HEDGE THROUGH WHICH A PAS- 
SAGE FOR THE SUNLIGHT HAS BEEN CUT IS A DRAMATIC 
FEATURE. LARGE POTS OF BLOOMING SHRUBS GIVE 
ACCENT TO THE BOX-BORDERED BEDS, AND THE VARIED 
HEIGHTS OF THE FLOWERS AND SHRUBS AND THE DIF- 
FERENT TEXTURES OF THE FOLIAGE ADD PLEASING 
VARIETY 


to RPE 











THE AOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


THE ENCLOSING BOUNDARIES OF HEDGES OF VARYING HEIGHTS PROVIDE A SHELTER FOR THE 
FLOWER BEDS. MANY STRIKING CONTRASTS IN FOLIAGE CHARACTER HAVE BEEN SKILLFULLY 
PROVIDED IN THESE BEDS AND THEIR BACKGROUNDS 


a orn 


Olmtted Broshers, Landucape Anchasets 














A SEVERE LADY FROM HOLLAND 


OTHING contributes more to the jovs 
N of a sojourn in Europe than a special 
interest, and if one starts with silhouettes as a 
focus, one finds rising up before one all the 
grace, elegance and charm of the late eight- 
eenth and early nineteenth centuries. For it is 
just at this period that silhouettes flourished, 
being all too soon displaced in Europe, as in 
America, by the daguerreotype and its precise 
and mechanical follower, the photograph. We 
to-day lose in these later methods of small por- 
traiture all the precious interpretation of the 
individual wielder of the scissors or brush. 

Once you climb on the hobby of the sil- 
houette amateur, vou find vourself eternally 
lured down the cluttered, winding streets in 
which all the cities of Europe abound and 
where dim, dusty and neglected shops vield 
you so many happy hours. You go occasion- 
ally to the museums to absorb the spirit of the 
master cutters of ‘these dear shadows of the 
past,’ but the real fun is in finding for yourself 
the work of obscure artists or quite unknown 
ones who intrigue your curiosity and attention 
—a vast number of them unjustly forgotten. 


AT 
AT 





THE RIGHT IS HIS AMIABLI 
LATIN 


My EUROPEAN 
SILHOUETTES 
Reflections of a Century Ago 


BY JEANNETTE MERRELL LOWE 


But if they themselves remain only as anony- 
mous interpreters of their times they have left 
in their own inimitable pattern of black and 
white a cross section of that class of society 
that the French call ‘les élégants.’ For scores 
of years, even a century, many of these delecta- 
ble little ladies and gentlemen have been kept 
lovingly or respectfully in their own families, 
but with the breaking up of old houses they 
have become known to a much larger circle of 
admirers who seek them in every country of 
Europe. I, myself, have found them along the 
quai in Paris, in the print shops of both France 
and Holland, in the antique shops everywhere, 
but principally in Paris. One of my most inter- 
esting ones came from a tiny bookshop in 
Rome, not far from the Spanish Steps, a 
strange survival in that quarter which abounds 
in the more brilliant and modern offerings to 
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rHE DEMURE ROMAN SIGNORA 


foreigners of banking facilities, Roman scarfs 


and beads, tooled leather, and illuminated 
parchment. 

The Roman signora, plucked from her musty 
little bookshop, was actually the only silhou- 
ette | found in Italy though | was constanth 


haunting such shops and following all possible 


rHE LEFT IS A CHARMING GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE 
THOUGH OF 
THAN 


MADAME WHO 
TEMPERAMENT, IS MORE RESTRAINED 


ROMAN SIGNORA 


AND 


THE 





THE GOOD-NATURED ENGLISH GENTLEMAN 


clues. She is so gay and debonair. | find her a 
fitting little person to open the ball. She is cut 
out and mounted on a charmingly vellowed 
piece of old, rough paper and her ruffles are 
inked and painted a pale pinkish-gravy color. 
Suggestions of bands of rich fur below her ker- 
chief are brought out with a touch of brown. 
As for the ribbons of her piquant headdress 
with its openwork of net, one imagines them 
fluttering with the same abandon as that with 
which the Italian women to-day manage in a 
moment’s sparkle to convey the Latin tem- 
perament. And she is adorably demure, of 
course. Her smiling profile conveys just the 
suggestion of lowered eves. She reminds me, 
as to coiffure, of an old engraving in the Paris 
Bibliothéque Nationale. It is described as being 
worn by a French lady as early as 1789 and ts 
called a patriotic coiffure. The effect is sutf- 
ficiently elaborate to give quite a clear idea oi 
the extravagances of feminine taste at the end 
of the eighteenth century. My signora may be 
like the French in coiffure, but is completely an 
Italian in spirit, so that (Continued on page 72) 
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EVEN IN SEASONS OF SEVEREST DROUGHT THE LITTLE FOUNTAIN IN THE CENTRE OF OUR GARDEN CHEERS US BY ITS MERRY TINKLE 


A HousE THAT GREW 


an Inauspicious ‘Beginning to a Happy Ending 


BY ISABEL FRAZIER 


horsehide trunks in the attic, the accumula- 
tion, no doubt, of many untidy tenants, and 
when one fine spring morning we arrived and 
took formal possession, our feelings were, | 
think, a trifle gloomy. 
The had 
keys, so we broke in through the cellar door. 


tenants carefully removed the 
There the smell of rotting cabbage greeted our 
nostrils, and when we emerged above into the 
hall that 


unaired farmhouses 


dark strange musty smell of old 


We wrenched open the windows, and with 
the soft spring air came in the pleasant murmur 
of the brook and our spirits went up at once. 
With shutters and windows thrown open we 
could take better stock of our new habitation. 
Dirty wall paper hung in strips from the wall, 
and the woodwork was painted a dismal red 
like the outside trimmings; but there was an 
open fireplace with an iron crane and a nice 
Colonial mantel over it in the chief living- 


room, and the walls were wainscoted with 


wood 


< 


Situated as it was in a poor farming district 


which before the Revolution had belonged 


almost exclusively to one family who had 


always refused to sell their land and had only 
encouraged small tenant farmers, the house 
was an extremely modest one with very small 
rooms and an_ insignificant second floor, 
mostly unceiled attic. 

A short flight of steps led down from the 
very low ceilinged living-room to an outside 
first tear this 


and in its place we built a many- 


kitchen. Our work was to 
away 
windowed room which had a refreshing out- 
look of green leafy bank and rushing brook. 
From this room one now steps out on a brick 
terrace overhung by a cedar pergola which is 


thickly 


vine 


covered by wisteria and trumpet- 
The wisteria was supposed to be seven 
years old when it was planted, but its stem 
grew thicker than a man’s arm before it made 
any pretense of blooming. 

After living in the house for a year we 
found ourselves rather cramped for room. By 
this time our first idea of eventually building 
a house on one of the hilltops of the farm 
where we would have a view was fading awa. 
and we were beginning to appreciate the 
built 


already and a 


that 


advantages of roads 


plentiful water supply came to us by 

















gravity: so we added a one-story wing built 
of concrete block which we painted white to 
harmonize with the original whose 
appearance was now completely changed by 
white paint and green shutters. This wing 
had kitchen, pantry, and servant’s quarters, 
but the chief feature was a thirty-by-eighteen 
dining-room, with a loggia to the southwest 
opening out on a small brick-paved garden. 

The flower garden grew with the house. The 
rough ground by the front door where dish 
water had been thrown out for over a hundred 
years and had found its way to the brook in 
rough unsightly furrows, was graded and 
planted to grass. Raised flower beds with 
brick retaining walls were built around the 
foundations of the house. Below this came a 
brick path edged on either side by flower 
borders. 

The brick-paved garden in front of the 
dining-room when we first laid it out had some 
old gnarled pear trees in it, which although it 
made it difficult to raise flowers under their 
branches, added so much to its picturesque- 
ness that they were much mourned when the 
cold winter of 1917 carried them away. Two 
young crabapple trees partly replace them and 
their blossoms and purple fruit are a pleasing 
addition to spring and late summer flowers. 

The advantages of a house in the vallev 
were further brought forth to us when we 
were able to have a fountain fed by the 
brook perpetually running even in seasons of 
severest drought. This fountain is the centre 
of the garden which in summer almost 
forms an outside addition to the dining-room 
where its cool splash is always heard. There 
are certain drawbacks in having a garden so 
much in evidence, as it can never be hidden 
away when it is untidy and out of bloom. As 
this particular garden is entirely worked bv 
many moments 


house 


the owner, I fear there are 
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FLOWERPOTS WITH PINK AND PURPLE PETUNIAS MARK THE BOUNDARY LINE BETWEEN LAWN 
AND GARDEN 


when excuses must be found for its looks. 

The problem of perpetual bloom in a small 
space is always a hard one. After a good many 
vears of experimenting with various peren- 


nials the central beds have been given up to 





low-flowering plants, either annuals or bien- 
nials. The only high-growing plants allowed 
are clumps of Japanese iris around the foun- 
tain. These beds are edged with forget-me- 
nots and purple pansies, and Darwin tulips 
lift their straight stalks among gre 

of sweet-william. When the sweet-william 
which is all salmon-pink, is over, s pulled 
out and its place is taken by annuals in full 


bloom which are raised in rows in the vegetable 


garden. The usual combina- 
tion is dwarf salmon-pink 
zinnia, blue ageratum and 


purple petunia. When the 


~~ 


Ttit BRICK TERRACE 


OVBERHUNG BY 


forget-me-nots are over they are pulled out 
and in the gaps between the pansies sweet 
alyssum seed ts sown and it is in full bloom by 
the time the pansies go to pieces in July. A 
few annuals are used for the fronts of the 
other borders but the staple bloom is furnished 
by perennials; iris, dictamnus, lupine, pvreth- 
rum, columbine, garden heliotrope, clove 
pinks, delphinium, hollvhocks, phlox, Michael- 
mas daisies, russet helenium and blue salvia 
Climbing roses grown on cedar posts accent 


the border here and there and cover the arch 


leading to the lawn. Climbing roses on the 
a mistake, unless thev are 


2 
arch are, I think, 
tended by a much more careful gardener than 
this garden has, and one quite sympathizes 
with the old man painting a house overgrown 
with roses who said if his familv planted a 
m page 78 


climbing rose over (Continued 





A CEDAR PBERGOLA THICKLY COVERED 


BY WISTERIA AND TRUMPET-VINE 
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AN OBSERVER’S FIELD NOTES ON 
HOME FURNISHINGS 


III. Smaller Decorative -Accessories 








Courzesy of Lenox, Inc. 


LEADING principle 
of life is stated in 


three words: variety 
within uniformity. We 
do not know who first 
said this, but we do him 
homage and, as gracefully as we may, purloin 
his thought as a fair beginning for the ensuing 
observations. 

From birth we are bound to the doctrine of 
uniformity; we are forced to follow its beaten 
track, the result of our gregarious instinct. 
Without a uniform viewpoint — more or less 
— we should be a disorganized herd, a babel of 
individual tongues. For it is on the variety 
side that we are most apt to err, that being the 
side we seem to enjo\ more, the side on which 
we more readily betray ourselves in the human 
effort to be different. 

In home furnishings, for instance, the uni- 
formities, the regularities, are obvious, and 
correspondingly annoving — at least to some 
of us. And the people most disturbed by 
them are the very ones who err riotously in 
the direction of the varieties. For the sake of 
peace, one may surmise that the two influences 
work toward each other from opposite ex- 
tremes; which is reasonable and 
necessary because they do no more 
or less than reflect tendencies in 
human nature. 

We need not say that the extreme 
of uniformity is the structural limita- 
tion of floor, wall, and ceiling. and 
that the extreme of variety is the 
jecorative accessory, best called the 

piece. This may mean 
an odd chair not kin to its neighbors, 
table. a lamp of doubtful 


provenance as to style, or a piece 





ing in the general class of bric-a- 
c— things best herded into a 
net furnished with draw curtains 
or, preferably, with a solid wood door 





whose kev islost and cannot be found. 


POTTERY 





and stores cannot provide an answer. 


lar matters will be discussed in three articles. 


THESE METAL 
QUANTITY PRODUCTION. 


ILIA 


BY RICHARD F. BACH 


Home furnishers ask themselves many questions for which ordinary acquaintance with decorators 
What is meant by quantity production? Is craftsman’s 
work better than machine work? Are machine-made things necessarily inferior? These and simi- 
lhe illustrations accompanying this article are of 
objects recently shown at the Exhibition of American Industrial Art at the Metropolitan Museum. 








Courtesy of E. F. Caldwell & Co. 


FREEDOM OF TREATMENT AND _ ORIGI- 
NALITY OF CONCEPTION ARE EVIDENT IN 
THE PIECES OF CHINA SHOWN AT THE TOP 
OF THE PAGE. THE LETTER HOLDER, PART 


OF A DESK SET, INSPIRED BY OLD BATTERSEA 
MODELS, SHOWS A FINE TREATMENT IN 
ENAMELED METAL 





HANDLES AND PULLS DEMONSTRATI 


SION GIVEN TO INDIVIDUAL DECORATORS 


Courtesy of Berbecher & Rowland Mfg. 4 


DESIGN IN 
AND GILDED 
WHILI rit 
OF EXPRES 


GOOD 
TO THE CANDELABRA IN MARBLE 
METAL SCULPTURE HAS CONTRIBUTED ITS INSPIRATION, 
STRATES THE VALUE OF PERSONAL FREEDOM 





Courtesy of Lenox, Inc. 


Between the two lie all 
degrees of possible and 
impossible choices of col- 
ors, patterns, forms, peri- 
ods, vogues, not to men- 
tion, and running through 
these, the entirely personal reflections of mind 
and mood, of bad digestion, domestic infelicity 
and the problem of help. Some of us allow all 
these causes wide play and the results appear 
in all things that we touch; while some of us 
are more careful or circumspect — is it wise to 
say, more sophisticated? — and are able to 
keep within certain reasonable bounds, which 
again represent uniformity, or the rules of the 
game. Without rules there can be no game, 
not even a game of chance, curiously enough. 

So in home furnishing, too (which is not a 
game of chance!), those seem to be the best 
interiors which show that the rules of the game 
have been learned. Uniformity in this sense is 
a matter of principle, not of formal or tri- 
dimensional fact and practice, for we may 
illustrate the same principle of interior design 
in French chinotserte and in Jacobean oak, or 
again in Pompeian painted motives, despite 
the wide disparity between any two of these 
in character, cause and decorative 
effect. 

It is the panting quest for indi- 
viduality that forces us to ridiculous 
ends. One of these is the too great 
insistence upon things which are 
‘different’ entirely from everyone 
else’s, as though one were to strike 
out boldly and paper a house in 
patterns of violent Roman stripes. 
Another is the minute attention to 
variety of treatment in the acces- 
sories used, 

The first of these alternatives is 
rarely chosen, partly because few of 
us have the courage to strike out this 
way and partly because too few of 
us can afford (Continued on page So) 








Courtesy of Rookwood Pottery 
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HOUSES FOR IRREGULAR LOTS ye charm of the Italian villas which, in Northern Italy 
especially, are built on steep hillsides, contributed the idea for 

the style to be used in solving this problem. It was assumed that 

EL. A Hillside House Modeled after an Italian the contours of the hill ran parallel to the road and that the site 
‘Renaissance Uilla graded so abruptly that access to the back of the lot was impossible. 

, The first difficulty encountered was that of placing the service and 

: . : 7 ; garage in front of the house and retaining a presentable appearance 

THOMAS BYRD EPPS, ARCHITECT from the road. This was accomplished by means of two walled-in 

courts at either side of the house. Problem number two resolved 

itself into the matter of obtaining light at the rear of the first floor 

which was so far under ground that light and ventilation could only 


- be accomplished by means of areas. It was solved by leaving the 









rear of the lower floor unexcavated and adjusting the elements of 
the plan so that the first floor and basement were combined. 

As shown in the plan, the exterior of the house is symmetrical 
in design except for the kitchen wing. There is planting in the 
forecourt which is flanked on either side by the walls of the garage 
and service courts. The exterior walls are made of buff colored 
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stucco over hollow tile. The roof ts constructed of heavy mottled 







Dining 2oom ji red Spanish tile and the exterior woodwork is stained a weathered 
i's 14° Livinc 200m , . Ae : ¢ 
30'- 18° brown brightened around the doors and windows with touches of 


SEconD blue and yellow paint on the muntins and frames. The a 


Floor PLAN ~ 


* 


ee ee 
a ae bronze. Indiana limestone or artificial stone of similar color and 


iron balcony railings and rain conductors are finished in a dull goldet 


texture ts used for the main entrance 
There is an entrance vestibule and low studded hall on the first 
7 floor which have a wine colored tile tloor of irregular pattern. 





Leading from the hall is a reception room with a fireplace, and trom 
VN cXCAVATED the reception room a totlet. Two corridors lead from the hall. one to 


the garage and spacious coat closet. and the other to the service 





portion of the building. New provision has been made for the 








servants’ quarters, laundry, coal bins and boiler-room, all arranged 
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to secure the benefit of the hght from the front of the build 
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Luz: " A spiral stairway with a wrought-iron rail and balusters eads 
Coa. [tone from the first to the second floor, directly into the living-room 
bins ton) ‘ . : . 
x which ts in the centre of the house. It is high studded with rough, 
}- ‘ 
( \ colored plaster walls and a beamed timber ceiling. The dimng 
, [' room, kitchen and pantry are to the left while the bedrooms lead 
Mest foo from a small minor hall at the right. There are three bedrooms, 
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FURNITURE 
THAT IS 
APPROPRIATE 
FOR THE 
OUT-OF-DOORS 


Reed, Copper, Wood, and Iron may 
All be Used 





ON THE PORCH, ON THE PAVED TERRACE, OR ON THE LAWN IN 
ENGLISH FASHION, UNDER OPEN SKIES OR PROTECTED BY A 
GAYLY COLORED UMBRELLA, READING, SEWING, OR TAKING 
TEA IS EVERY YEAR BECOMING MORE CUSTOMARY. THE CHAIRS 
SHOWN ABOVE OF REED, STURDY AND SIMPLE IN DESIGN, OR 
THOSE BELOW OF PAINTED IRON, ARE EQUALLY APPROPRIATE 
AND SATISFACTORY FOR OUTDOOR USE. ON THE PORCH ARE 
SIMPLE WINDSOR AND WICKER CHAIRS 





Pictographs by Antosnette Porress 








ABOVE ARE WOODEN CHAIRS OF HEAVY CONSTRUCTION BUT OF 
PLEASI)} PROPORTIONS. PLACED IN THIS BEAUTIFUL SETTING 
OF SPRINGTIME WOODS WHICH ARE FILLED WITH FLOWERING 
DOGWOOD, THEY PRESENT A VERY STRONG INVITATION TO 
EXTEND THE LIVING-ROOM TO THE OUTDOORS. ON THE LEFT 
IS AN UNUSUAL CHAIR, ALL OF COPPER, OF DELIGHTFUL DESIGN. 
BELOW IS ANOTHER TYPE OF THE REED CHAIR, A TYPE THAT IS 


ESPECIALLY SATISFACTORY BOTH IN WEARING QUALITY AND IN 


ITS PROPORTIONS 








HIGH TIDE IN THE VEGETABLE GARDEN 
Midsummer Work 
BY FLORENCE TAFT EATON 


HE garden now stands for what it is. 

Spaces are filled, and all the regular 
planting is done. We are in the midst of reap- 
ing the reward of our early labors, and are 
beginning to enjoy the overflowing harvest 
that will now continue until frost time. 

Garden work, however, like the proverbial 
woman’s work, is never done; there are plenty 
of pressing duties — only they are of a differ- 
ent kind. There is, moreover, quite a bit of 
planting vet to be done. The up-to-date home 
garden provides not only for the seasonal sup- 
ply, but for canning for winter. If this has not 
been arranged for in the original layout and 
the general plan for filling empty spaces as 
fast as they appear, we can now make good 
any deficiency by additional summer planting. 
In fact, if necessary or advisable — and pri- 
marily if there is room — the list of things that 
can be planted in July and early August is a 
long one. 

To begin with, there is Chinese cabbage. 
When first I tried this it was a complete failure 
to my wrath and dismay, for I had been most 
enthusiastic over my first acquaintance with it 
as the main ingredient of a delicious salad. 
When narrating my experience to a skilled 
gardener he asked, ‘when did you plant it?’ 
‘In May,’ I answered. ‘Try July!’ was his 
direction; and, planted at this time, it is the 
easiest of vegetables to raise. We put a little 
bit of seed in the cold frame, and, later on, 
transplanted the rapidly growing, sturdy seed- 
lings into a row. This cabbage, like all the rest 
of the same family, is beloved of the cabbage 





worm and must be sprayed, salted, and sprin- 
kled to obviate this pest. 

Many garden books advise putting in a late 
planting of peas in early July. We have never 
had any success in planting late peas, and 
prefer to save the space for other things. Blue 
Bantam is suggested as the best variety for 
experimental summer crops. String beans are 
ready for use in six or seven weeks; they may 
therefore be put in until early August (this is 
for the latitude of Boston; allow four or five 
days for each fifty miles north or south). The 
last regular planting of corn goes in the first 
week in July; try a gambling planting the 
second week. Variety — always Golden Ban- 
tam. Turnips of various sorts may be planted 
through August; the White Egg is our favorite. 
Lettuce, radish, early beets and carrots may 
still go in. Plant a little lettuce every two 
weeks or so; Mignonette is a good fall variety, 
also Iceberg. A row of curly endive should be 
started in August for late fall use. We are 
delighted with this rather recent addition to 
our own garden, using it as our main salad 
ingredient until late November. It seems to 
develop immunity from frost during the grad- 
ually increasing cold, and the hearts remain 
marvelously crisp and altogether delicious. 
Before planting, the soil should be enriched 
and worked until fine and mellow. Last year 
we planted a long row, thinned it a bit, and 
experimented by thinning one end regularly 
(heads one foot apart), and left the rest 
crowded together to bleach itself. I think that 
I should do the same again. Tie up the sep- 
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AS THE TOMATO BEGINS TO RIPEN SOME OF THE ABUNDANT LEAVES MAY BE CLIPPED OFF. TIE 


CAREFULLY WITH RAFIA 
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arated heads in the thinned end with raffia, 
taking care that they are dry, or they will rot. 
If one wishes, the heads not used before very 
hard frost may be taken into the cellar and 
packed closely together in a little sand in a box. 

Spinach for spring use may be sown out 
doors until early September when it will get a 
good start before freezing. It may then be 
protected by a good mulch of straw and be all 
ready for early spring. Plant it in July for late 
fall use. It requires seventy days to maturity 
and is not injured by early frosts. Plant in 
rows and thin to six inches apart. Late cab- 
bage and cauliflower plants may be set in July. 
Be sure to shift these from last year’s position, 
keep close watch on them, as well as on the early 
cabbage, and pull out and destroy any that 
show any indications of clubfoot. Deeply 
cultivate around them occasionally, also 
around the Brussels sprouts. Late celery may 
be put in: purchase the plants, selecting those 
with good roots, and when setting, be sure not 
to bury the crowns. 

The production of many crops may be 
greatly increased by thorough and systematic 
picking, and it is best to depend partly on this 
instead of increasing the amount planted. We 
go over our string beans thoroughly every 
other day in bearing time, every day at height 
of production, lengthening their season almost 
indefinitely. | have often obtained through the 
entire season beans from the row first planted. 
It is best, however, to put in some late plant- 
ings for fall use and for canning, as they have 
a limited time of very lavish production. 

When picking for canning, pick smaller 
beans than for immediate use. Quite large 
beans, if tender, may be ‘slivered’ and cooked 
deliciously for that day’s table; but the same 
ones canned would be worthless. We have 
learned by sad experience the tremendous dif- 
ference between very tiny, delicate canned 
string beans and those of the size ordinarily 
used. The same suggestion applies to canning 
shell beans, peas, and corn— pick when 
smaller and younger than if for the summer 
table. Very tiny beets and carrots (using the 
thinnings) are among the choicest of canned 
products, but it is a waste of time to can larger 
ones. Some of the string beans may be salted 
in crocks instead of canned —a cooler and 
much pleasanter method in extreme hot 
weather; unfortunately, however, the maturing 
vegetables take little account of the thermome- 
ter. Cut the beans in inch-lengths, and pack in 
inch-layers between half-inch layers of coarse- 
fine salt. Press closely and put a thick layer of 
salt at top and bottom. Don’t omit the spray- 
ing when caring for the summer-planted crops, 
and go over squashes, melons, cucumbers, 
beans, and so forth before they show signs of 
blight. 

Cultivation is the imperative all-summer 
duty and must never be neglected, especially 
after a heavy shower, when it is necessary to 
go over the whole garden, if possible, with 
cultivator and iron rake. If the family forces 
are assembled this will be an easy job, and it is 
always a pleasant one, as the appearance of the 
garden is so immaculate (Continued on page 84) 




















AN OLD HOMESTEAD AT 
TAMWORTH, NEW HAMPSHIRE 







Built in 1799 by an Ancestor of the 
Present Owner 


THE DATE OF THE BUILDING OF THIS HOUSE, 
SAID TO BE THE SECOND FRAME HOUSE IN 
TAMWORTH, IS WELL AUTHENTICATED BY 
THE PLATE PLACED IN THE CHIMNEY, WHICH 
BEARS THE YEAR OF CONSTRUCTION AND 
THE INITIALS OF THE BUILDER, SILAS FRY, 
A QUAKER. THE HOUSE, UNTIL RECENTLY 
OWNED BY AMY L. BOYDEN, HAS NOW PASSED 
INTO THE POSSESSION OF THE FAMILY. THE 
ELL IS A RECENT ADDITION TO THE HOUSE, 
BUT THE TWO INTERIOR VIEWS SHOW THE 
ROOMS VERY MUCH AS THEY WERE ORIGI- 
NALLY. IN THE FIREPLACE IN THE KITCHEN IS 
THE OLD DUTCH OVEN IN WHICH ALL THE 
FAMILY ROASTING WAS DONE, EVEN WITHIN 
THE MEMORY OF THE OWNER. BOTH THESE 
FIREPLACES OFFER SUGGESTIONS FOR MANTEL 
TREATMENTS FOR THE SIMPLE INTERIOR 
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I. EMBOSSED COTTON VELOURS SHOWING 
IMITATION REP BACKGROUND 


ELOURS is French for velvet; plush 
applies to length and depth of pile; pile 


A generation ago, in this country, 

short pile fabric was called a velvet, the 
longer pile referring to plush. Now the terms 
rather generally mixed. Mohair is just 
ir and the cotton velvets are velours 
In some shops the term velvet is 
entirely taboo. In others it is used occasion- 
ally. Our greatest concern then is not termi- 
but in knowing the factors which de- 


T ke Ops. 











termine the good and bad in pile fabrics. This 
nformation centres more or less around finish 
and the endurance of different textures, which 
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the result of the varn used and its manipula- 


n in the factory 

| } fahricc 4 ec si 

In choosing pile fabrics the points to oe con- 
r the fibre, its kind and quality; and 


cludes a consideration of 
foundation, length and thickness of pile, 
, and how the design is 
surface 


ind of pile fabric used for upholstery 


or structural. The 
n 

of cotton. In the manufacturers’ 
fforts to produce something pleasing and 


heap, they have greatly reduced the value of 


wrigina The slightest attempt at 
vy design, in pile materials, other than 
r or woven, tends to cheapen the fabric 


both as to appearance and wearing quality. 


The result of a machine-cut design is obvious 


also one produced by the pyrogravure 
process. In the cutting process the back- 
ground is cut away leaving the de- 
gn in high relief. The pile forming 
the pattern is nearly twice the 
length of that of the background. 


CUT 
TRUCTION IS HERE SHOWN 
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AND UNCUT PILE CON- 6. 


ON THE SELECTION 
OF 
UPHOLSTERY 
MATERIALS 


Pile Fabrics: Uelvets 
and Velours 


III. 


BY O. SETTLES 


Too close shearing of any pile or napped 
fabric weakens it. The pyrogravure process is 
one in which a result similar to the above is 
reached by burning out the background with 





THE PILE OF CUT SILK FABRICS WEARS OFI 
UNEVENLY 


certain chemicals, instead of cutting it out. 

No matter what process has been used, the 
result is the same. The strength of the fabric 
is unevenly distributed over the surface and 
the points of failure will appear on the weak- 
ened portions, where there is the greatest strain 
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CUT MOHAIR USED ON BACK 
OF UPHOLSTERED PIECES 








2. A BROCADED VELOURS WITH REAL REP 
BACKGROUND f 


and friction. The material cannot hold up 
evenly. 

Embossing is another surface design (not 
made in the cloth but made on it), which has 
all the earmarks of a cut or burnt design. Em- 
bossing does not weaken the fabric but the 
design is not permanent. It is pressed in by 
heavy rollers, and warmth, moisture, and 
friction bring it up. The same principle re- 
stores velvet garments and the materials of the 
duvetyn and bolivia families. 

Figure 1 is a surface design, embossed cot- 
ton velour. The ground is not only pressed 
down but is pressed into ribs to imitate a rep 
background. Embossing in itself does not 
detract from the durability of a fabric, but it 
does make a design which is not lasting. The 
deceptive part is when the pressing process is 
used to represent a more durable fabric. 

Figure 2 shows a structural design — that 
is, one that is made in the loom. This is of 
brocaded velours, with a rep background. 
The strength of any pile fabric depends greatly 
upon the strength of the foundation material. 
In fabrics like Figure 1, the yarns forming the 
body of the cloth are soft and more or less 
loosely woven. In Figure 2, the yarn is well 
twisted and the foundation is closely woven 
forming a good substantial body. The design 
is permanent because it is woven in. 

Cut silk pile fabrics are beautiful in texture, 
but the nature of the fibre does not make a 
durable surface. Constant use produces spots 
and scars. The pile wears off unevenly and 
slips out finally as in Figure 3. 

Uncut silk pile (uncut velvet), is 
much more desirable than cut silk 
and almost (Continued on page 84) 
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up, he thins out the plants 
leaving onlv one. In that wa 


N choosing the place for the 
| eons garden | decided 
on the lower end of the place for 
two reasons, one being that my 
neighbors located their gardens 
on low land where the soil is 
more fertile and holds the mois- 


he saves the trouble of trans- 
planting. 

Parsley is slow in germinating, 
and should be soaked over night 
before planting. | planted it ina 
short row, pressed the seeds well 





ture better, the other reason 
being that it fitted in well with 
the general layout of the grounds. 
) Besides these two reasons, the 
fringe of silver poplars across the 
lower end of the land would form 
a screen or slight windbreak. It 


into the ground, and covered the 
row with a board which kept the 
moisture in. In three weeks 
there appeared a fine showing of 
little plants, and from them we 
had enough parsiey until the 





would be pleasant, too, to walk THE FLOWER BORDERED PATH THAT LEADS TO THE VEGETABLE GARDEN frost came. 

down the path lined with flowers Beets went into the ground in 
to the vegetable garden, par- shallow drills the sixteenth of 
ticularly if that path ever got MY HOUSE AND (SARDEN April. At the same time | 
actively to work! planted a row of New Zealand 


Six loads of good manure were BY TI IE SE A spinach. The seed of spinach 
“ b | 


spread over the ground, and should be sowed sparingly as thi 


then it was ploughed and har- 7 - . plants take up a good deal « 
rowed. It was raked and leveled IV. The Uegetable Garden room. This one row gave us all 











and all possible weeds and BY NELLIE D. MERRELL the spinach we could use through- 
bunches of witch grass removed. out the season. In case someone 
The soil was plainly sour, but no else makes the mistake I[ once 
lime was available so | had to do the best | =come up, which in this instance they did not. ~=made, this variety of spinach is not to be up- 
could without it. do. I have, however, done this with most — rooted but the tender shoots are to be snipped 
The ninth of April | made the first planting — gratifving results and one failure will not keep —_ off the plant continuing to send out new shoots 
of peas, carrots, and radishes. The peas were me from trving it again! until it is cut down by frost. A single plant is 
all low-growing kinds except for one sowing of Most vegetables are planted in the ground _ often two or three feet wide. 
Telephone peas. Planting the dwarf varieties where thev are expected to grow. Lettuce is an Few of the old settlers sowed beans before 


saves the trouble of staking. For the earliest exception, as | have never raised good lettuce = Mav, but my sporting instinct never allows me 
result I planted Prolific Early and followed it — without transplanting it. | like to start it ina — to wait. If the young plants are frozen the loss 
with Little Marvel, Nott’s Excelsior, Gradus cold frame and when the plants are about three — is not great and if | get by with it, there ts a 
te 


and Telephone. We made a trench six inches __ inches high | transplant them into rows four certain pardonable delight in having beans 
this time | planted 


deep, sowed the peas thickly, not allowing the — inches apart. | know a good seaside gardener, — ahead of my neighbor, so at this tume | ¢ 
seeds to touch each other and covered them —a_neighbor, who raises wonderful lettuce for — one row of stringless green pod and another 
with an inch of soil. When they were up the — market. He plants four of five seeds in groups — of white wax. Each week after that [ planted 
soil was gradually filled into the trench. This — eight inches apart in the row. When they come — a row of beans putting in the limas the tenth of 














was to secure deep roots and to May. If the weather conditions 

give as much moisture as possible. had been good, | should have 

| made plantings of all kinds at had beans the last week in June 

this time and followed every two ; The month of April and the first 
Chart SHowinc tae Time Each Vee Was AvarlaBLe 


weeks until the end of June; the alas Anais as half of Mav were cold and rain 
later plantings being in every This was followed bv a long dr 
instance the earliest variety. Rapisues, Lerrece, and On1ons off and on all summer beginning June period so that it was Julv sixth 
The carrots and radishes were 23. Parsuey in abundance all the time before the first beans were large 


° > » 22 >> : . : ) : 13 
planted in the same row. The Pras — June 23 to July 22. 1 month. enough to be picked. We coulc 
adishes came rking STRING Beans — July 6 to October 9. 3 months, 3 days not use all the string beans we 
radishes came up first, Marking « g 
the row. They developed and Spinach — July 20 to October 24. 3 months, 4 days raised, as such, so we let them 
were pulled up and out of the Carrots — July 12 to November 7. 3 months, 25 days mature and used them as shelled 
way before the roots of the car- Beets July 21 to October 14. 2 months, 24 days beans before the limas were 
rots were large enough to be | Steitep Beans — July 41 to August 15. 2 weeks, 1 day ready. Beans can neither de 
2 / > , cultivated nor picked when th 
troubled by them. | planted Conn — August 2 to October 8 2 months, 4 davs ultivated ne ee e ¢ 
Oo re $8 Of carrots with a row of Vines are Wet, aS WOTAING around 
two r ws of are ‘ Potatoes \ugust 2 to November 7 } mon > davs : : : 
Shirley poppies between them them then causes the leaves to 
: > : ; PoMAtOES \ugust 8 to November ; mo s 
Phe poppies like the cultivation " ' rust 
CABBAGE \ugust 9 to November 2 months, 28 davs P : a a 
they get when planted in a gar . The fifteenth of May | plantes 
Lima Beans \ugust 24 to October 23. 2 months en ee ' h and melon 
den row, and the delicate foliage . Mener oq. 8 ene a cucumbers, squash, and melons 
be > . . to ’ 1 ry a} 5] } ) ¢} —s > »l . st h 
of the carrots makes a fine back- weet Porrtor September to to Novembe onth, 19 Gays 1 used all the regulation met 
ground for the dainty blossoms ods, but the results were exceed- 


provided, of course, they { INSIV (COHIINNed CH Da +5 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
FLAGSTONE STEPS ON CINDERS AND LOAM 
SOIL POCKET 
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CONSTRUCTION OF 
DRY STONE STEPS 
COMPILED IN THE OFFICE OF 
ALBERT D. TAYLOR 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT ~ CLEVELAND, O. PLATE~ 5 




















(GARDEN CONSTRUCTION NOTES 
V. Dry Stone Steps 
BY ALBERT D. TAYLOR 


UCH has been written concerning steps, 
M their use and their importance as utili- 
tarian and esthetic features of the garden and 
lawn. In an article primarily confined to the 
construction of steps, no more than brief men- 
tion can be made of these other considerations. 

As a practical feature, steps provide a pas- 
sageway from one garden level to another and, 
if properly designed, the passage is accom- 
plished with the minimum oi effort. A®stheti- 
cally, steps should be pleasing in mass, and 
they should be in harmony with their sur- 
roundings. 

Steps are built with definite relations be- 
tween the ‘tread’ and ‘riser.’ The tread is the 
portion of the step upon which one walks; the 


are constructed with a nosing, thus a six-inch 


riser and thirteen-inch tread will gi product 
of seventy-eight. 

C. The sum of two risers and on 
should be approximately twenty-seven inches 
where steps are used without a nosing. 


tread 


Foundations for steps may be built in one of 
two ways. Generally, formal steps with refine- 
ment of detail, where accuracy of construction 
is required, are built upon foundations not sub- 
jected to movement by the action of frost. 
Informal steps, where slight movement is of no 
consequence, are built upon lighter founda- 
tions that are not necessarily ‘frost-proof.’ 
While formal steps are often termed perma- 
nent, there is no adequate reason why the 





(ABOVE) DRY STONE STEPS LAID ON A CINDER- 
LOAM FOUNDATION SHOWING SOIL POCKETS 
IN THE FACE OF THE RISERS BEFORE PLANT- 
ING. SEE PLATE §, FIGURES I, 1A AND IB 


DRY STONE STEPS LAID ON 
FOUNDATION SIMILAR TO 


AT THE RIGHT 

A CINDER-LOAM 

THE CONSTRUCTION INDICATED BY PLATE §, 

FIGURES 3 AND 3A. NOTE THE BOULDERS 

ON EACH SIDE OF THE STEPS AND THE PLANT- 
ING SURROUNDING THEM 


riser is the height between the treads. The 
nosing is the overhang of the tread over the 
vertical face of the step or riser. There are 
several rules which may be used to determine 
the width of tread and height of riser. The 
more common of these accepted rules are as 
follows: 

A. Six inches to seven and one half inches 
for steps used by adults, and five and one halt 
to six inches for steps used by children make 
the most comfortable heights for risers, 

8. The product of the riser and tread should 


be approximately seventy-five inches i steps 





informal steps properly constructed on their 
lighter foundation need be temporary. 

The cut, dressed, or sawed stone, brick, and 
tile steps are usually constructed on 
foundations, since slight movement of these 


M lid 


tvpes of steps produces unsightly joints and 
cracks. Rough-dressed flagstone, split stone, 
and boulder steps may be constructed on the 
lighter foundations, as action of frost in their 
case is not serious. This type of steps should be 
used when planting is to be interspersed be- 
tween the stones. {See Plate 5, Figures 1 and 
2.) Steps built of roughly-dressed or entirel 
undressed stones are usually laid without 
mortar and hence are termed dry stone steps 

Dry stone steps by reason of their compara- 
tively rough surfaces are usually confined in 
use to simple formal gardens where the amount 
of architectural detail is limited. They are 
extensively used in informal gardens, rock and 
wild gardens, and are especially appropriate 
for use with rough-textured retaining walls 
especially drv stone retaining walls. 

The first consideration in constructing steps 
is to locate their exact position, the second to 
establish accurately the centre and side lines 
and the finished grades at the bottom and top 
of the proposed flight of steps. The foundation 
of the steps may be cinders and loam (Figure 
1B), or natural earth (Figure 2). In the former 
case the excavation should not be less than 
approximately twelve inches below the under 
side of the stone used for the wearing surface 
or tread. In the latter case no more excavation 
is made than that sufficient to place the stones 
in their final position. In constructing short 
flights of steps it is often economical to exca- 
vate the full depth of foundation under the 
entire length of the flight of steps as indicated 
bv Figure 3. This is especially true when inex- 
pensive materials, such as cinders or slag, are 
used for the foundation material. The founda- 
tion may be ‘stepped’ (Figure 1B) to conform 
approximately with the treads and 
When the excavation 


risers 


Continued on page so 











CHRONICLES OF THE GARDEN 


SUBJECT too seldom considered is rest 
inthe garden. In almost all of our books, 
our writers dwell on work; and it is true that 
before rest there must be work; before the 
garden is a fit place in which to dwell 
with pleasure there must have been 
much thought, much labor spent upon 
its planning and planting. That is 
true of all finished beautiful things, and 
it is particularly true of the garden, 
one of whose objectives is a place of 
quiet, a place of enjoyment, a place, as 
Sir William Eden says ‘to walk in and 
be free.’ 

Since resting is not always got by 
pacing leisurely up and down a green 
alley — which is the picture given to me 
by those few words quoted above — 
let us think of pleasant spots in which 
to sit in gardens. How many differing 
kinds there are! There is the seat with 
the view, that place in which the eye 
sees hills and mountains with valleys 
and villages between; there is the coign 
of vantage for a seat or bench from 
which the sitter sees the work of his 
own hands, the lovely flowering garden 
he has made; there is the resting place 
beneath great trees on the lawn, oftener 
found in England than_ elsewhere, 
where the family gathers for tea at five, 
where wicker chairs and rugs are used 
by young and old alike, while tea and 
strawberries go round. Do vou remem- 
ber Henry James’s lovely picture of 
such a scene in the Portrait of a Lady? 
There is the tinv French garden so 
charmingly described in Fletcher 
Steele’s new book, Design in the Little Garden, 
where the family almost lives, and there is the 
small garden in America in which under a 
little bower of rambler roses perhaps, or be- 
neath the shading friendly apple tree the 
mother sits with book or work while the chil- 
dren play near by. 

A sitting-place in another type of small 
garden is well illustrated by the bench above 
stone steps in the small sunken garden, seen at 
one of the great London flower shows last vear. 
For an exhibition garden this has an astonish- 
ing degree cf quiet, of restfulness, and | lay 
this to its nice proportions and to its entire 
simplicity. The flowers are charmingly used 
above the walls, and the delicate design of the 
long pool or basin is exceedingly good, those 
slightly bowed ends making a suggestion 
which some of us would do well to follow. The 
seat here, raised, easily reached, affords its 
occupant a coup d’ail of the whole little gar- 
den. Whoever sits there sees a little picture in 
stone, in water, in flower color. Why do we 
not give such a small view more consideration 
in planning our gardens —the seat on the 


Garden S: itteng-Places 
BY MRS. FRANCIS KING 


higher level, the bench at the end of a well- 
planted walk, the general view of the garden 
as a whole? 

The seat in a like situation on a terrace in 





THE NUT WALK AT MUNSTEAD WOOD, IN THE GARDEN 
OF MISS JEKYLL AT GODALMING, ENGLAND 


the picture of the beautiful canal garden at 
Hallingbury Place is another, though a grander, 
example of this overlooking of a garden. 
Incidentally the planting here has been done 
with consummate skill, irises, aubrietias and 
polyanthus primroses, the blooming things of 
the moment, all perhaps in mauves, violets, 
and pale vellows. The massing, the grouping 
of plants and shrubs is remarkably fine and 
one may well study the outlines of such an 
arrangement for light for one’s own plantings. 
This, of course, is a sumptuous garden, one 
available to the few. But such gardens have 
many beauties. Among them is the delightful 
sundial at Sedgwick, in yet another photograph, 
with the interesting sitting-places at its base. 
Here is a spot whence a large view is to be had. 
He who lingers upon the seat to the right and 
that to the further side may look through that 
gateway of clipped yew beyond two hedges to 
a wide English countryside. This whole gar- 
den is a piece of superb designing, and affec- 
tionately kept. 

Then, in gardens, there is the sitting-place 
which is led up to. Such is the little pavilion 
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or garden house in this most lovely picture of 
Miss Jekyll’s nut walk at Munstead Wood, 
where one strolls below the pleached boughs 
of the hazelnut with an embroidery of spring 
color at one’s feet in the famous Mun- 
stead primroses of pale yellow and 
cream-white to the quiet seclusion or 
resting place of the small roofed struc- 
ture at the far end of the walk. An- 
other garden pavilion on somewhat the 
same lines is shown in the photograph 
of the brick pavilion. The fine contrast 
of foliage in the foreground of this 
picture, a golden euonymus against the 
dark green of cotoneaster, a most happy 
juxtaposition, is the real reason for the 
taking of this photograph. 

No garden sitting-place could be 
more interesting than that in which | 
sit as I write these lines. It is a stone 
tea house much on the order of the one 
just mentioned. It is built of the sand- 
stone of northern Georgia in those 
lovely ochres, cream colors, and almost 
violets that such stone affords. It is 
roofed with dull violet and green slates 
which makes it at once a part of the dis- 
tance beyond it, and from it one sees in 
one direction two beautifully designed 
and paved terrace gardens, in another 
an upward sloping meadow topped with 
pines, and in a third, a long glade 
flanked on one side by terraced rose 
gardens, on the other by pine woods, 
all leading the eye to blue hills beyond. 
Here is a place from which all kinds of 
out-of-door beauty may be seen and 
enjoyed. It might be a bit of England 
in Georgia and the upright and flowing juni- 
pers in the paved gardens give an especial 
look of age. It might easily be Surrey except 
that possibly in Surrey the soil lacks the vivid 
red of Georgia’s clay in this region. 

Of what use is the garden sitting-place, 
however, unless one can look from it upon a 
restful garden or a not too-dramatic prospect? 
And what is it that makes a garden quiet? 
First of all good design —be sure of that. 
Do not trust yourself in this unless you have 
had training. Turn to landscape architects, 
to books. ‘Nothing is more astonishing than 
the ease with which educated people who 
would frankly admit their inability to lay 
bricks, for instance, because they had not 
been taught, will take it for granted that they 
can, without any special knowledge, satis- 
factorily lay out their own gardens and, per- 
mission granted, their neighbors’ also.’ 

An English writer on the subject of restful- 
ness in the garden declares that the concave 
curve is the restful thing. He points out that a 
sunken garden gives the feeling of quiet, that 
as a rule the level garden is more restful than 
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the hillside one. Too much color may make a 
garden sitting-place anything but quiet; dis- 
cordant color may well bring on delirium! 

But turning once more to what | may call 
the inlook of the garden — if | may coin a 
word — I would advocate at all costs, privacy 
in the garden, the planning of the garden for 
that end mainly. The best use of a garden 
when all is said is its use by the individual, the 
family. It must be the place of quiet, the 
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A CHARMING GARDEN HOUSE WITH GOLDEN 

EUONYMUS AND COTONEASTER IN THE 
FOREGROUND 


place in which to get away from ‘servants and 
furniture’ as ‘Elizabeth’ says (that phrase 
haunts me and | believe | have company 
here), that spot to which we may retreat from 
everything that bothers, the place in which we 
may sit to think and looking look on green- 
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AT SEDGWICK IS A SIM- 

PLE BUT DECORATIVE 

SUNDIAL WITH SEATS 
AT ITS BASE 


ON THE RIGHT IS A 
SUNKEN GARDEN AT 
HALLINGBURY PLACE 
WITH DELIGHTFUL 
RESTING PLACES ON 
THE UPPER TERRACE 


BELOW IS A SMALL 
GARDEN SHOWN AT A 
RECENT LONDON 
FLOWER SHOW, WITH 
RAISED SITTING-PLACES 
AT THE ENDS AND 
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ness. Except for the charm of the garden 
picture from the house, I could wish that all 
gardens were well walled or screened away 
from their houses. There is little peace in 
houses, we know that, but in an out-of-door 
spot, off from house sounds, house talk, house 
doings, in the fresh air, with sun and shade 
about one, and flower color too, with the little 
natural sounds to hear, those of birds, bees, 
water, there can be the delicious sensation of 
rest and quiet, the chance for contemplation. 
And then the charming nearness of hand- 
some flowers, the play of slanting sunlight on 
lilies, for example, or on a rose in full beauty; 
what an experience it is to see these! 

Never will you see them. however, unless 
you sit and sit alone. Only thus shall you 
feel and enjoy fully all the beauty before and 
around you. Plan therefore to make your 
garden a place for withdrawal, perhaps ‘a 
green thought in a green shade.’ If the 
whole garden cannot be secluded, perhaps a 
bit of it may be reserved, a sort of private 
box for yourself. 
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BALCONY. A platform, with a balustrade or 
other encompassing feature, built out from the ex- 
terior or interior wall of a building. Balconies are 
usually supported by columns or brackets, techni- 
cally known as consoles. They are very attractive in 
large and in high-ceilinged rooms in which, as in 
duplex apartments, they serve not only as decorative 
but also as useful devices. 

BALK. A heavy piece of timber. A trunk of a 
tree after it has been squared. 

BALUSTER. One of the vertical supports of a 
staircase railing, or of the coping of a balustrade. 
Balusters vary in shape from simple, spindle-like 
wooden rods, to elaborately bel- 
lied and carved stone shafts 
with base and capital. They 
are often improperly called 
banisters, a corrupt form of the 
word. 

BALUSTRADE. A series 
of balusters supporting a railing 
or coping. Wooden balustrades 
form part of the staircase of 
almost every house. Bronze 
and stone, and especially mar- 
ble, are often used for balus- 
trades in large residences and 
public buildings. Charming ex- 
terior balustrades of iron are found in early Amer- 
ican architecture. 

BAMBINO. In Italian painting 
and sculpture, notably that of Luca 
Della Robbia, the name given to 
representations of the infant Jesus 
wrapped in swaddling clothes. ‘d 

BANDEROLE. In low re- 
lief sculpture, painting, and 
tapestry, a decorative band 
bearing a legend or device. 

BANJO CLOCK. A hanging clock first made by 
Simon Willard in Roxbury, Mass., and patented by 
him in 1802. In the patent it is referred to as a time- 
piece. The name banjo clock was not given by him. 
Beiow the dial of the clock is a long trunk, 
widening at the bottom where it meets a 
box-like enlargement. In most instances 
this box has a glass cover, often beauti- 
fully painted with figures or landscapes. 
Sometimes the pendulum is visible 
through it. The original timepiece or 
banjo clock had brass acorn finials, not 
the eagle finials so common in the later 
ones and in reproductions; nor were the 
genuine old clocks ornamented with but very little 
gilding. 

The banjo clocks manufactured by Aaron Willard 
(brother of Simon), were made later and in larger 
quantities. They were usually distinguished by the 
ball-and-spike finial. The eagle and other finials, 
however, are found on many of the oldest banjo 
clocks because it often became necessary to replace 
those that had been broken. 
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BARGEBOARD. A board 
placed just under the roof of a 
gable, covering the rafters or 
taking their place. The earliest 
bargeboards date from the 14th 
Century in England, where there are many caarhneital 
examples. Two bargeboards meet at the ridgepole 
of the roof. 

BAROQUE. The term generally applied to or- 
nament which is overelaborate, fantastic or decadent 
in taste. It may not be properly used to designate a 
particular period of architectural design. 

BASALTES. One of the wares used by Josiah 
Wedgwood, the potter. In his catalogue he describes 
basaltes, or black ware, as ‘a black pottery biscuit of 
nearly the same properties with the natural stone; 
striking fire with steel, receiving a high polish, serv- 
ing as a touchstone for metals, resisting all acids, and 
bearing without injury a strong fire; stronger, in- 
deed, than the basaltes itself.’ 

BASE (of a column). A plain or 
ornamented projecting block applied 
to the foot of the column in classic 
architecture. It increases the supporting surface of 
the shaft and distributes the weight carried. 

BASEBOARD. The boarding next to the floor 
around the interior of a room. 

BASILICA. A building, in Greek and Roman 
times, adapted to the accommodation of courts of 
justice and other public business. The early Chris- 
tian churches, which bore a close structural resem- 
blance to them, were also called basilicas. The apse 
and the nave are of basilican origin. 

BAS-RELIEF. Sculpture projecting only 
slightly from a flat background. This may be ob- 
tained by hammering in thin plates of metal, or 
carving in wood or stone. 

BATTLEMENT. The 
notched parapet wall which in 
the Middle Ages was built on 
the top of fortified castles. 
Through the open spaces the 
defenders of a fortress could discharge their missiles 
in comparative security behind the indented ma- 
sonry. The origin of the battlement may be traced 
to Assyria and Egypt, where it was used for decora- 
tive as well as for military purposes. It is still a 
favored ornamental device. 

BAY WINDOW. A window forming a recess or 
bay in aroom and projecting outward. Bay windows 
generally have three or more sides. The true bay 
window rests on the ground and may be several 
stories high. Windows which do not rest on the 
ground, but project from an apartment on the second 
floor, or above, are called orie/ windows. Bay win- 
dows that are circular instead of polygonal in plan, 
are called bow windows. Bay windows came into 
use in the 14th Century. They add useful space 
within the house and produce variety and interest 
on a fagade. 

BAYEUX TAPESTRY. Oneofthe best known 
records of the life of the 11th Century. It is a band 
of linen 213 feet long and almost two feet wide, on 
which is embroidered a representation of the Con- 
quest of England by the Normans. It was long be- 
lieved to be the work of Queen Mathilde, the wife 
of William the Conquerer. 

BEAM. A long piece of stone, wood, or metal 
horizontally spanning an open space or supporting 
a weight. 

BED-MOULDING. The moulding, or group of 
mouldings directly under a cornice. 

BELFRY. Specifically, a bell 
tower on a church, or that part of 
the steeple or its timber work on 
which the bell is hung. Originally, 
in the Middle Ages, a belfry was a 
wooden tower covered with skins 
and mounted on wheels for use in 
attacks on places fortified with high 
walls. Later, belfries were used as 
stationary lookout towers in which 
guards were kept as outposts of a 
garrison. Bell canopies, bell cotes, bell gables and 
bell turrets are variations of the bell tower, in Eu- 
ropean and American ecclesiastical and domestic 


























architecture, closely related to our modern belfries. 

BOND. 1. Ageneral term denoting the methods 
of laying the separate bricks or stones that form a 
wall, so that the mortar binds them together into a 
solid structure. 

2. A brick or stone 
used for this purpose. 
When a brick is laid so 
that its side is part of the 
face of the wall, it is 
called a stretcher. When 
it is laid at right angles E : 
to the face of the wall, so = : : 
that only its end is visi- 
ble, it is called a header. 

Bond, in brickwork, is | | poses 
the arrangement by | S225 3 : 
which the bricks of every bias 
course cover the joints of 
those in the course below it. 
ent methods of bonding. 

Common Bond consists generally of five courses of 
stretchers, alternating with one of headers as shown 
in the diagram. 

English Bond consists of alternate header and 
stretcher courses. It is probably the strongest 
method of bonding brick, but it is not applicable 
where face brick is used. 

Flemish Bond consists of headers and stretchers 
alternating in every course. This, too, makes a very 
strong bond. 

There are a great many other bonds that will well 
repay the study of those particularly interested in 
this aspect of home building. 

BOULLE WORK. The type of furniture in- 
vented by André Charles Boulle, a Frenchman, 
(1642-1732). It was richly inlaid with tortoise shell, 
gold, and copper, and was much in vogue at the 
court of Louis XIV. 

BOW. A porcelain manufactory established in 
1744 at which the first real porcelain in England was 
made. Also, the name given to the porcelain that 
was made there. 

BRACKET. A general term applied to sup- 
ports or braces projecting from a wall or pillar. 
Specifically, a movable support of wood or metal 
which carries a shelf or fixture. For 
the sake of clearness it is differentiated 
in this glossary from ancon, console, 
corbel and modillion, which see. 

BRICK. A regularly shaped piece of clay in- 
tended for building, hardened by the heat of the sun 
or in a kiln. Principally because there was little or 
no building stone or timber available to them, the 
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There are many differ- 





Assyrians were the first to realize the possibilities of 


brick, 
BRIDGING. Short ‘Bridging 
pieces of wood placed Studding 
between the joists of a 
floor or the studding of a 
partition. Bridging stiff- ZA 
ens a floor, but does not 
enable it to carry a pit 


heavier load. It dis- Bridging 
tributes concentrated loads such as heavy furniture, 
and suddenly applied pressure, such as jumping. 
Bridging also stiffens partitions and, in case wain- 
scoting or paneling is to be applied, it presents a 
lengthwise support. 

BUTTRESS. Specifically, a structure of ma- 
sonry built at intervals against a wall to add stabil- 
ity. The development of the buttress may be 
followed in the development of ecclesiastical architec- 
ture in England and in France. At first, buttresses 
consisted merely of additional masonry strategically 
placed to strengthen high walls; but as cathedrals 
became larger, as windows were enormously in- 
creased in size, and as walls began to serve less and 
less as supports, buttresses 
became more important un- 
til, with the perfection of the 
flying buttress, they became 
the chief sustaining mem- 
bers of the heavy stonevault- 
ing soelaborately developed 
in Gothic cathedrals. 
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The home of 


your heart’s desire 


O* all your day dreams, none glows with such enchantment 
as does the home of your heart’s desire. Beautiful will be 
this home you plan to build some day in the golden future— 
the home of your dreams. In form, in color, in texture, it will be 
truly expressive of your ideals. 
For years you have dreamed of this high happiness. Now op- 
: portunity awaits you to make your dream come true. 
As an inspiration and practical guide in building your home 
this very year, we offer 

“Plans for Concrete Houses” 
This book shows forty ideal homes ranging in cost from 
$3,000 to $10,000—the work of prominent architects in every 
section of the country. 
The book, and the plans-and-specifications service back of it, 
will help you get the home you want at the price you want to 
pay. Our charge for the book is only fifty cents. Why not 
reach for your pen right now? Address: 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
111 West Washington Street, Chicago 
A National Organization to Improve and Extend the Uses of Concrete 
Offices in 30 cities 
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OuR HOME BUILDERS’ 
SERVICE BUREAU 
A Five-Room House for a Family of Four 
















To house sketched below will especially interest those to whom the house shown in the April 
number made a strong appeal but who found it too small for their needs. This house was drawn 
for a family who wanted on the exterior the same cottage effect but who wished to have a dining-room. 
The house is shown with stucco on the first story but it could, of course, be built of clapboards or 
shingles, if desired, or of brick. It should be especially noticed that small as the total area of the 
house is, all the essentials have been included — plenty of closets, a well-arranged kitchenette, a 
separate service entrance, space for the refrigerator, as well as a paved terrace equally accessible 
to living-room and dining-room. 
Send for our free bulletin which describes in detail our service. If the 


day has come when you would like to have your building ideas take 
shape on paper, you will be interested to read what we can do for you. 
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PROTECTION 


That Pays 
All Year Round 
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the Saves 25% to 40% on fuel. Keeps out 


draughts. Insures even heating. Protects health. 





JAN. | FEB. 





MAR.| APR. 






Keeps out dust, dirt, soot and smoke—saves 
household labor —keeps wall paper and 
decorations fresh and clean. 






1893-THE 
MAY | JUNE | JULY | AUG. 








Installed by ‘Chamberlin experts — Guaranteed 
for the life of the building. 


These comforts are saving and paying for 
themselves every day in the year. They are 
a necessity of good household economy. 


It will pay you to investigate the cost of 
installing Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips 
in your home. They are not expensive. The 
experience of thousands show that their cost 
is more than saved on fuel alone. 


And think of the comfort they give — the pro- 
tection against dust, dirt, and soot constantly 
sifting in. They end this fight against needless 
dirt — a tedious labor removed from daily 


clean longer. Furnishings are saved from 
soilure. More than 20,000,000 doors and 
windows are Chamberlin equipped. 


No household equipment so thoroughly pays 
for itself in satisfaction. In heating months 
Chamberlin Strips save 25% to 40% on fuel. 


Keep all parts of the house warm. End 
draughts. Stop rattling doors and windows. 


tasks. 


Redecorating is not a yearly necessity in homes 
equipped with Chamberlin Metal Weather 


Installations are made room by room, with 
practically no disturbance or inconvenience. 
Investigate now. See how economical this 








Strips. Wall paper stays fresh. Curtains keep permanent protection will prove. 


CHAMBERLIN 


Metal Weather Strips 


and Inside Door Bottoms 7777777 77777077777777 


Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Co. 
1642 W. Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Michigan 


I would like an estimate covering the cost of in- 

stalling (check which) 

Chamberlin Inside Door Bottoms— 

Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips— In my home 
—Office Building —Church— Number of Win- 

dows — Number of Doors — 


Chamberlin Inside Door Bottoms enable you to admit fresh air to 
any part of the house while closing all other parts against draughts. 
They prevent escape of cold air, dust and dirt from basements. Keep 
out laundry and kitchen steam and odors. Operate automatically. 
Do not interfere with rugs. They are inexpensive, installed sepa- 
rately or in conjunction with Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips. 
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Address__ 


CHAMBERLIN METAL WEATHER STRIP COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
1642 W. Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Michigan 


City and State___ 
Eng. Dept. H-22 











‘Or R sitting-room was perfect- 
ly impossible—all the family 
agreed on that. And we had n’t 
any money to put into new fur- 
nishings—we all admitted that was 
true, too. Knowing that we really could n’t 
make things any worse, we went to work. 

We covered the dingy old wall paper with 
two coats of pale putty water color, the kind 
so often used for ceilings. “This alone made 
things look so much more cheerful, that we 
took courage and went ahead. The large rug 
was dingy bevond reclaim — so we thought — 
until we scrubbed it with hot soapsuds con- 
taining ammonia and a dash of alcohol, and 
wiped it with a cloth wrung out of clear water. 
When it was thoroughly dry we gave the back 
a sizing of cooked flour starch with a little glue 
added, and tacked it to the floor, wrong side 
up, to make sure it dried evenly. 

The ridiculous old chandelier we pulled 
apart; the tinner made us four wall brackets of 
galvanized tin, oblong, with the edges turned 
over, so that they stood about one third of an 
inch from the wall. Then he inserted the 
separate fixtures from the old chandelier, with 
the sockets curving up, instead of drooping, 
and we coated the whole thing with water 
color like the wall. 

The grate was surrounded by glazed tiles 
alternating blue and yellow! A decorator 
brought his air brush, and in half an hour 
transformed it into a symphony of old ivory. 

Then there was the furniture — just ordi- 
nary, old-style, hideous, black mission! The 
decorator, out of the goodness of his heart, 
told us how to fix that. We took hot, strong 
suds made from a good washing powder, and 
scrubbed every piece vigorously. After a little 
the black began to come off, and we had a soft 
woodsy brown, with a beautiful grain showing. 
We rinsed the pieces with boiling water (to 
keep the pores of the grain open), and after it 
was thoroughly dry we rubbed each piece with 
a cloth dipped in soft grav filler, which went 
into the grain, giving an effect that was beauti- 
ful. 

What little money we spent went for bright 
cretonne draw curtains for the windows, and 
for a big homey floor lamp. We look at each 
other and sivyly smile when our friends say 
‘We just love this room.’ 

— Loma LAWRENCE 





be hill, upon which mv home 
is built, slopes gradually on all sides 
except the north. On that side it is verv 
steep with large projecting rocks that 
overhang the depression below. There 
are several large oaks among the rocks, but 
no flowers or shrubs will survive. It always 
seemed out of harmony with the rest of the gar- 
den, which is beautiful with shrubs and _per- 
ennials, until I converted it into a most 
delightful fern garden. Now it is one of the 
most attractive spots and a real show place. 


How I DID IT 


“Doing Over’ the Sitting-Room — Our Fern Garden—-More Space for “Books — Covering that Patched Floor 





Wherever possible, | filled in the depressions 
between the largest rocks with quantities of 
porous soil, mixed well with leaf mould and well- 
rotted manure, and made as many wall pockets 
as possible by removing some loose rocks and 
replacing others. Then I selected the ferns, 
after much study as to varieties, positions and 
effects. | used twelve large ostrich ferns and 
twelve goldies, placing them where a back- 
ground was desired. The ostrich ferns grew 
very rapidly, attaining a height of four feet. 
They are often called the ‘palms of the north’ 
because of their luxuriant growth. The goldie 
ferns also grew tall, but the fronds droop grace- 
fully which is peculiar to these ferns alone. 
Six cinnamon ferns (Osmunda cinnamomea) 
add variety of color. The leaves are a beauti- 
ful cinnamon color, some growing as high as 
five feet and eight inches. 

A few plants of Polvstichum acrostichoides 
(or Christmas fern), Athyrium _filixfemina 
(lady fern), Drvopteris thelypteris (marsh fern) 
and the narrow-leafed Athyrium thelypteroides 
(Silvery spleenwort) were planted at various 
intervals. In the wall pockets, | planted 
Adiantum pedatum (American maidenhair) 
because its fronds are the most graceful of all 
the hardy ferns and its silhouette is most 
effective against the rocks. 

For massing and dense undergrowth in the 
depressions, | Drvopteris —marginalis 
which, although very stiff in appearance, 
formed a beautiful ground cover of dark green. 
My ferns are kept well mulched with leaf 
mould for protection and to hold moisture. 

Occasionally | add a wild fern or two after 
trips to the woods, and two vears ago | planted 
the Emperor and Empress varieties of vellow 
narcissus bulbs in groups and beneath the trees. 
These give a note of real gavety to this part of 
the garden in very early spring. 

Anyone who has an unsightly rocky slope 
in his vard, will find such a fern garden charm- 
ing, very easy to construct, it requires no care, 
and adds unusual interest to the home sur- 
roundings year after vear. 

— E. M. Arcuias 
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On this page each month we shall print short 
articles contributed by our readers, in which 
they recount, out of their experiences, ways and 


means they have adopted to make their house 
more attractive or more convenient, and their 
gardens more beautiful or more prolifc. We 
<ill pay $5.00 for articles of 300 to 450 “words, 


thich must be typewritten, double-spaced. 














* many houses and apartments 
there are ‘fireplaces’ where fires 
are never built. The recess is 
usually covered by an ugly piece of 
imitation bronze. I moved into an 
apartment where there was such an eyesore, 
and after trying various ways of disguising it, | 
removed the bronze, and found the space was 
twenty-seven inches wide, and eight inches 
deep. By making a frame work of four boards, 
and fitting them into the recess, and then by 
inserting two shelves, and staining the whole to 
match the woodwork of the room, | not only 
removed the eyesore, but added to my book 
space, and now keep my favorite books in this 
handy place. 

The floor in front of the fireplace was tiled, 
and these tiles | had removed. Boards nearly 
matching the floor were put down, and neatly 
covered with a rug. 

Also there was a bookcase which had been 
given me; it had large glass doors. The area of 
glass was displeasing to me, so I had a carpenter 
make me a network of strips of wood about a 
quarter of an inch wide, and these he neatly 
fitted on the doors, giving them a delightful 
old-fashioned effect. They are not only fitted 
but are also glued to the glass, and stained of 
course, to match before putting on. Our two 
attempts have been much admired. 

— Juzia D. CaRDER 





E bought an old, remod- 

eled farmhouse. The 
family that lived there for 
thirty years before us had put in 
hardwood floors downstairs, but upstairs there 
were all grades of old softwood flooring. Most 
of it was good enough to paint or stain dark; 
but one cosy, sunny little room had an ugly 
patch where neither furniture nor rug could 
cover it. I wanted a plain floor effect to use 
with hit-or-miss rag rugs, so after being told 
by all the upholstery department clerks that 
| was seeking the impossible, | persuaded one 
of the more imaginative to sell me enough 
heavy ducking to cover the floor. This I cut to 
the proper lengths and stitched in flat seams 
with heavy thread on my sewing machine; then 
I laid it over two thicknesses of floor paper and 
stretched and tacked it in place like an or- 
dinarv carpet. A liberal coat of glue sizing 
such as is used on freshly plastered walls was 
next put on and allowed to dry thoroughly. 
After that the floor was painted like any 
wooden floor with brown paint as near ma- 
hogany brown as could be found. 

The wall paper was soft, mottled tan; the 
furniture old mahogany. Dotted marquisette 
curtains with old rose and blue figured print 
overhangings and bright-colored rag rugs gave 
the only color touches; and the room is as rest- 
ful and effective as any in the house. The 
floor can be either swept or washed; it is 
durable, smooth and unobtrusive. 

— ANNIE CriIM LEAVENWORTH 
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BRINGING THE KITCHEN UP TO 


—with no remodeling and little cost 
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By Lois M. Wyse, Director Hoosier Test KitrcHens 


** @ MAN wouldn’t work underconditions 

as trying as many women meet in 

their own kitchens,’’ remarked a 

noted domestic science authority, not 
long ago. 

And yet a woman does more wishing in 

and for her kitchen than any other room in 


the house! But because it is so essentially her 


room, she too often lets it go — a cheerless 
place, dismally lacking in convenience. 
But do you know that you can have the 
very kitchen youhavelonged for—now, with 
no fuss of remodeling and very small expense? 


How you can make your kitchen modern 


Domestic science experts in the 


signed; in it,you have scientifically planned 
conveniences to save your time and strength. 
In no other way can you have a working 

center so complete in every small detail! 
The additional cupboard space that every 
kitchen needs is supplied in the Hoosier 
movable units, single or double size. These 
you may use as an extension of your cabinet 
or in other suitable places. Whatever the 
arrangement, you have a complete kitchen 
suite, matching in finish and design, as uni- 

form as if made to your own special order 
and so much more handsome and convenient! 
With this cupboard space right in the 
kitchen where it ought to be, you can have 
another delightful kitchen fea- 





Hoosier Test Kitchens have de- 
signed equipment to make your 
kitchen modern. No tearing out, 
no building in, no mess, no great 
expense!—Just place the units of 
Hoosier equipment you need 
where you want them—and your 
kitchen is transformed; an attrac- 
tive, restful, efficient room! 








First of all, of course, you 
will want what no really modern 
kitchen ever lacks — a working 
center! For this very purpose, the 
Hoosier Kitchen Cabinet was de- 





Hoosier Douste CaBINnet 
UNIT 


Provides extra storage space which 
every kitchen needs for utensils, 
dishes and food supplies. Very con- 
venient for a bathroom cupboard. 
Also furnished as a single unit 


ture. Turn the old, impractical 
butler’s pantry intoacosy break- 
fast alcove! 

Here the Hoosier Breakfast Set 
of table and chairs finds an ideal 
setting. Of shining white enam- 
el, gaily decorated, this daintv 








set adds charm as well as practi- 
caluse anywhere in the kitchen. 

For the new house, as 
well, Hoosier Kitchen Equip- 
ment will furnish your kitchen 
more completely and invitingly 
than any of your own devising 








Hoosier SINGLE 
CasBinet UNit 
Fitted to hold brooms, 
mops, vacuum, brushes 
and a score of little 
cleaning day necessi- 
ties. May also be had 
as a double unit — in 
combination with the 

cupboard unit 














and building. Ask your architect to figure 
on it; visit the Hoosier store in your town 
where you may see the very sizes you need 
for your kitchen. 


Let us send you our interesting new 
book on modern kitchens 


‘Planning the modern kitchen”’ is the name 
of our new book; it contains plans and ideas 
which you can easily apply to your own 
kitchen. We want every woman who is in- 
terested in improving her kitchen to have a 
copy and will gladly send it to you free if you 
will mail us the coupon below. 


The Hoosier Manufacturing Company 
724 Hill Street, Newcastle, Indiana 


Send Coupon for this 





~ free book 
a Mom Kshon 
; The Hoosier Manufacturing Co. 


724 Hill Street, Newcastle, Indiana 
British Address: 

Ideal Furniture Equipment 

No. 9 Preston St., Liverpool 











Please send me, free, your new booklet, “Planning the 


Modern Kitchen. 
Name 


Address 








City auvtaacialgs State 

















Do You HATE DISHWASHING? 
A New Argument for the Dishwashing Machine 


NEVITABLE, everlasting, tedious, un- 
iI pleasant, detestable drudgery: the meanest 
job of all housework! Can you guess what it is? 
The above remarkable arraignment, a com- 
posite drawn from the advertising material of 
dishwasher manufacturers, expresses pretty 
much the general attitude toward this bit of 
the daily routine. It has been said so many 
times that we have built up a sort of dishwash- 
ing complex, a feeling that we must hate the 
task. Well, then, why do we hate it? One says, 
because it tags along after every meal, inter- 
feres with our instinctive desire to rest after 
eating. Another hates the endless repetition; 
a third, the handling of soiled things in general, 
dishes in particular; another, the wasted time 
and energy. The general feeling, so far as I can 
ascertain, is that is a fruitless, thankless task. 

Surely there is something wrong with house- 
hold routine, to keep such a word-blackened 
transgressor. Let us away with it, throw it out! 
Ah, but can wer When all inventions are per- 
fected, still you can’t very well cut with a 
paper knife. And while we hate the grease, we 
love the beautiful, shining dishes. So there 
we are, back where we started. There is, it 
seems to me, only one possible thing to do, and 
that is to get a new attitude toward the job. 
Nothing wears the mental gears of the house- 
wife like the friction of dislike and discontent. 
Dishwashing being inevitable, let us face it; 
being detested, let us dignify it; being drudgery, 
let us improve it. 


HAVE been very much interested in some 
I recent studies madeconcerning thebacterio- 
logical aspect of dishwashing. We commonly 
think that we wash dishes to free them from 
food and to renew their shiningness. We do, to 
be sure; but we should wash them also to free 
them from the germs acquired through han- 
dling and touching with the mouth. The tests 
made to recover germs — especially mouth and 
throat organisms — showed rather appalling 
results. The ordinary half-hearted splashing 
in soapy water, followed by rinsing, left hun- 
dreds of active organisms on the dishes, ready 
to do battle with the next user. The conclusion 
from the tests was that nothing less than boil- 
ing water, aided by soap or washing soda, will 
completely destroy these germs. Such a test 
shows us not only the proper method of wash- 
ing dishes, it makes us realize that when we do 
wash dishes we are — or should be — fighting 
for our families the battle against disease. 
Delicious, well-balanced food will avail little, 
if the dishes that carry it also carry the germs 
of colds and influenza, or worse. Do you see? 
Dishwashing need not be drudgery — that is, 
work that is unpleasant and also without point 
— if you realize that it is decidedly not useless; 
it really occupies a front-line trench in your 
household warfare upon dirt and disease. 
If you look upon dishwashing as an im- 
portant task worthy of your thought, then 





BY ELVA D. HOOVER 


your experiments as to ways and means of 
improving methods can be intelligently di- 
rected. Hot water you must have, and plenty 
of it; also some means of keeping this hot water 
in contact with the dishes long enough to do its 
sterilizing work. The question immediately 
arises as to whether you can do this in the 
hand method of washing. Mere washing will 
not do it, for the hands cannot endure hot 
enough water. This washing must be followed 
by immersion in boiling water, or by scalding 
in a drainer that will hold enough of the hot 
water to maintain the high temperature a few 
minutes. This fact means, of course, more 
careful and slower washing of dishes, with ade- 
quate equipment for rinsing and drving. It 
seems that | am making the task harder than 
ever, does n’t it? 


T is at this point that you will fina the 

manufacturer of the patent dishwashing 
machine bowing before you. Yes, madam, he 
has the panacea. His machine will save vou 
hours of time and labor, and will save vour 
hands from hot water and dirt. Oddly enough, 
he may not say much about the ability of these 
machines to sterilize as well as cleanse your 
dishes. Is it that they don’t do it, or that it is 
so unimportant as to need no emphasis, or 
that no one, including the housewife, has 
thought about it? In some cases it may be the 
first, in some the last; surely never the second. 
For to my mind this is the most, potent argu- 
ment for the dishwashing machine. 

There is considerable difference of opinion as 
to how much time a dishwasher actually saves. 
There is no doubt that in the large household 
it does save many hours of time. In the small 
household it does not always do so unless the 
housewife saves up her soiled dishes till she 
has a load. And not every small household has 
the necessary amount of dishes to do this, to 
say nothing of the tarnish that comes to un- 
washed silver. A machine saves the labor of 
actually washing and drying the dishes, its 
effectiveness as a labor-saver again depending 
somewhat on the size of the household. So, as 
far as these points of consideration go, the 
advisability of installing a dishwasher depends 
upon whether you have enough work for it to 
do to justify your investment. Only those who 
never need to count the pennies can afford to 
house any idle equipment which figuratively 
‘eats its head off’ in lost interest and use- 
lessness. 

But the final argument of complete germ 
destruction is not so easily put aside. Can 
human hands make dishes as sterile as can 
mechanical hands? Yes, it can be done. But 
not by any old slipshod methods. You will 
have to devote each day a little more of your 
time and energy to accomplish the result. Are 
you willing to do this? If not, then your only 
alternative — of course, you would n’t con- 
sider an attitude of indifference — is to get a 
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machine which will sterilize your dishes, 
because the health of your family may depend 
upon it. I don’t say it does; but it may. You 
will not underestimate the seriousness of this 
when you realize how much illness develops 
from a mere cold. 

When it comes to the choice among the 
various machines on the market, the watch- 
word is thorough investigation. Dishwashers 
vary as do vacuum cleaners or any other 
household equipment. If you believe the 
manufacturers, there are many bests on the 
market! 

The size will be determined, of course, by 
the amount of work to be done. Don’t get one 
so large that you must either save up many 
meals or else run the machine at a loss. But, 
on the other hand, don’t get such a small one 
that it will not take care of the company din- 
ner, especially if you entertain much, and 
more especially if you have no maid to help. 
For it is at such times that you welcome the 
relief from washing dishes. The shape may 
have to be determined by the space you have. 
You can buy round ones or rectangular ones, to 
suit vour needs. 


machine should have careful scrutiny. 
Ask the demonstrator these pertinent ques- 
tions. 

First, does it break the dishes? The best 
ones do not, for the racks containing the dishes 
do not move. Have an actual demonstration 
of this point, as well as the following ones. 

Second, are the racks so arranged that the 
dishes need to be tightly packed or hide be- 
hind one another? The water should reach 
every bit of surface. Also, are the racks strong 
and rust-proof? 

Third, is the water forced against the dishes 
in the proper way to scour off the adhering 
particles, and to do it in the least possible time? 
It is obvious that the fewer times the same 
water has to touch the dishes, the less chance 
there is for distribution of floating germs. This 
scouring action, so-called, is brought about by 
forcing the water against the dishes with 
considerable speed. Therefore, you will see the 
necessity of having the dishes securely anchored 
to avoid breakage. Is there an effective means 
of filtering or settling the food particles out of 
the water before it again touches the dishes? 
This is, naturally, very important, if your 
machine is not to chase off egg particles, only 
to substitute meat particles. Do not choose a 
machine merely because it uses no more water 
than the dishpan. That is one of the worst 
faults of the dishpan method, the water so soon 
becomes saturated with dirt and germs. 
Remember — good hot water, and plenty of it. 

Fourth, is the machine self-cleansing, or 
must you take it apart and clean it each time? 
One cannot blame the housewife for sniffing at 
dishwashers in general (Continued on page 87) 


, | ‘HE mechanism and interior parts of the 
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Cuts Your Lawn and Trims 
at the Same Time ems 








ee OU a 


Poke 











MontaMower is the ideal lawnmower for which you | e e 
have been looking for years. Not only does it cut | 
ier waist mcreci aes | HOW to Prolong the Life of Linoleum 
or ridges but it also trims right up to walls, trees, | 
a ee ee ee | Your Linoleum will last longer, look better and clean easier if you polish it 
| occasionally with Johnson’s Paste or Liquid Wax. Johnson’s Wax helps 
MON { ‘AMOWER;> | preserve the life and resilience of linoleum — brings out the pattern and 
ceils elimina nila al acacia lta aii color — protects from wear — and forms a beautiful dry, dirt-repellent 
surface which washes off like a piece of glass. Johnson’s Wax is endorsed 


of development — guaranteed mechanically perfect — no 


gears or long thin blades to get out of order or break. Light _ os 
— weighs only 732 Ibs. —handles as easily as a rake —a | by all the leading manufacturers of linoleum. 


woman or child can operate it without effort. 


Pasfe - Liquid 


POLISHING WAX 


| Johnson’s Wax is the ideal finish and polish for all your floors. It will make them beautiful 
| — easy to care for — they won’t be slippery — and will not heel-print. And Wax is by 
far the most economical finish for floors — a one pound (85c) can of Johnson’s Wax being 
sufficient for 300 sq. ft. — one coat. With waxed floors expensive refinishing is never 
necessary for walked-on places can be easily re-waxed as they appear without going over 








Trims Close to 
Buildings 
MontaMower cuts the lawn 
perfectly and trims clear to 
walls, fences, etc., — no fringe 
left to be cut by hand. Saves 
time and wearisome labor. 
Grass catcher can be easily 

attached. 





Trims Close— No Harm 
to Trees 


MontaMower cuts clear to 
trees, shrubs, etc., without 
harming — no cutting by hand 
necessary. Made to last for 
years. Blades may be replaced 
by new oncs after three or four 
years at small expense. 











the entire floor. 








Order a MontaMower 

Today 
Send check or draft for 
$18.00 direct to fac- 
tory. Guaranteed to 
be as represented or 
money refunded. 
Delivery charges prepaid if remittance accom- 
panies order. 


MONTAGUE MFG. CO. 
148-150 Louis St. 



















The Easy Way 


To wax floors and linoleum use 
a Johnson Weighted Polishing 
Brush. It spreads the wax 
evenly — polishes the wax 
easily —and is an ideal floor 


| duster. Price $3.50 (West of 
| Rockies—$4.00). Dealers every- 


e e 
Building? 
If so—you should have our New 
Book on Wood Finishing and 
Home Beautifying. It tells just 
what materials to use and how 
to apply them. Includes color 
card — gives covering capaci- 
ties, etc. Use Coupon Below. 
Our Individual Advice Depart- 


GREED APES, BAUS. where are authorized to give a 
quart bottle of Johnson’s 
Kleen Floor FREE with each 
brush they sell. 


- FREE — 25c Book on Home Beautifying 






ment will give expert counsel 
on interior wood finishing — 
without cost or obligation. 


Export Dept. 
19-25 West 44th Street 
New York City 









Direct from 
factory 
Ask for a FREE copy of the Johnson Book on Home Beautifying at any 
store displaying the sign shown at right. If no store in your locality has a 
Johnson Service Department — fill out and mail this coupon and we will send 

you a copy Free and Postpaid. 


Mail 
Coupon Today 
cme erererr- 74 
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Dealer’s Name 








r i) 
| Send me one MontaMower | FURNITURE Your Name 
by parcel post, prepaid. I en- 
| close $18.00 in full payment. | SCRE ECE PETE FEE CRE SEE EO OLE TCE WOOrs 
| N | MR OT. a ins uc Ku ued s enone sed ee ease Cue ema unearee ae FINISH 
! — cp Mail to S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. H. B. 7, RACINE, WIS. 
I ** The Wood Finishing Authorities”” 
L Address.......----------evseveeevennvennnnonnen cevceecceceeeeceeeceeereee Brantford, Can. West Drayton, Mddx., England Sydney, Aus. 
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THE HANDY CABINET 
Its Addition to the Kitchen Made it Possible for Me to do Two Things at Once 


HIS ingenious bay containing sewing and 
ji ironing equipment was added to a 
kitchen by a busy woman who wrote as follows 
in the description which accompanied her draw- 
ings: ‘Being the mother of five children my 
time is much occupied with household duties 
which leave little room for leisure. One day, 
with the idea of combining tasks and saving 
steps, | looked around our home to see what 
improvements could be made along these lines 
without spending too much money. 

| decided that a sewing- and mending-room 
near the kitchen, with conveniences for ironing 
would be a great boon as it would save carrying 
my ironing board from the basement and 
attaching my iron every time | needed to press. 
Our kitchen is sixteen feet long, so there was 
plenty of wall space to enable us to build an 
addition in the shape of a bay window for this 
purpose. Not caring to have my sewing 
machine in the kitchen to be moved and 
dusted every day, a special little room for 
the purpose would solve this problem. | 
could close the doors of this room and have 
everything spick and span when my hus- 





BY MRS. J. D. VARNEY 


This article was awarded the second prize in the 
second contest printed in our February issue. The 
first prize was awarded to Edwin Schmidt for a 
drawing which showed a simple device for heating 
the cold room of the house. This drawing was 
published last month. Other contests which have 
not yet closed have been printed in the March, 
May, and June issues. 


band came home from the office and still | 
could be at work at my mending and sewing 
while | was baking. 

We built this addition four feet long, two 
and one half wide, and seven high. In this 
was built a cabinet full length and thirty 
inches high. This cabinet has a flat top like a 
desk, with an opening in the centre for a 
chair. On either end are drawers, the top ones 
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arranged to accommodate thread, thimble, 
tape supplies, and the like, while the bottom 
ones are deep enough to hold larger articles. 
On top of this table or cabinet was placed our 
electrical sewing machine attached to a plug 
in the wall. 

The doors were made to close tight when the 
chair is pushed under the cabinet. When open 
the doors fold back, and on one was placed an 
ironing board on a hinge, to be let down for 
work and folded up when not in use. On the 
inside is the iron all attached so all that is 
needed for its use is to turn the button. On 
the other door are hooks for dresses or other 
articles needing mending. Above the cabinet 
a window was placed which furnishes sufficient 
light for all work. The iron or the machine can 
easily be detached and taken to any other 

room in the house, should occasion require. 
This addition has been found to be one of 
the best time-saving, handy devices we ever 
installed in our home and I am sure any who 
will try it will find it a great convenience 
and one that will be greatly appreciated by 
the busy mother. 
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BAY A CABINET HOLDS SEWING EQUIPMENT, 
ELECTRIC SEWING MACHINE AND IRON, ALL READY FOR 
A FEW MOMENTS WORK WHILE THE BAKING IS GOING ON 
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The Spirit of the | 
Garden 


By Martha ‘Brookes Hutcheson 


Member of American Association of 
Landscape Architects 








AMES L. GREENLEAF, President 
J of the American Society of Landscape 
Architects, writes: 

“To those, be they laymen or practi- 
tioners, who seek for the essential signifi- 
cance of things this book is invaluable. 
It is the spirit which giveth life, and all 
who long to make the home grounds vital 
should rejoice in what Mrs. Hutcheson 
has given us. 

“Tn the opening chapter one is made to 
feel the spirit which not only inspires but 
which is the successful garden; yet it is 
permeated with that practical sense and 
knowledge that only the practitioner ac- 
quires. And all through the succeeding 
chapters runs the same sturdy common 
sense and technical knowledge blended 
with artistic feeling. The sense of seclu- 
sion, the need of background, the use of 
greenery and dark shade as a foil to color, | 
the necessity for a feeling of plan and 
form underlying the softening touch of 
vegetation, the value of our native flora, | 
the relating of the garden to the house, 
all find place within these pages.” 





The book, lavishly illustrated, 
contains approximately 230 pages, 
including a most interesting 
introduction by Ernest Peixotto 


Size 8144” x 1114”, silk cloth binding, 
stamped in gold, boxed. 





$8.50 postpaid 


1.B. 7-24 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS — 


8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find $8.50, and mail, 
postpaid, 
THE SPIRIT OF THE GARDEN 
WN gs cle Caress Ede evuec ssn Se acadueaniaian 
IRR zed Se cee De a eel ars oe oe 
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WQVALITY LEAVES 


ITS IMPRINT 











Gain Extra Room with 
VANISHING DOORS 





Space saved by using R-W Van- 

ishing Door Hardware in an 

8-room house is equivalent to a 
room 9 x 14 feet 


Today’s high building costs make it 
imperative that no waste space be per- 
mitted. R-W Vanishing Doors save 
space by permitting furniture to be 
placed on either side of the doorway, 
and also prevent adjoi:ing doors from 
swinging and banging against each 
other. 

Another advantage of Vanishing Doors is that 
they abolish the inharmonious effect produced 
by swinging doors when they open into rooms 
of conflicting finish. They are silent in opera- 
tion, do not rattle on windy days, and cannot 
slam and bang. 

Doors hung on R-W Vanishing Door Hard- 
ware disappear into the wall at a touch. They 
can be left open, for ventilation, at any desired 
width without the bother of “ propping.” Ball- 
bearing, adjustable hangers prevent sticking 
and thus saving after-expense when the build- 


ing settles. 


Write to Department L for free 
illustrated catalog containing 
much interesting information 
regarding R-W Vanishing 
Door Hardware and other 
items of hardware for the up- 
to-date home. R-W Hardware 
is sold by leading hardware 
and lumber dealers from coast 
to coast. 





Also exclusive makers of Slidetite Garage 
Door Hardware and AiR-Way Multifold 
Window Hardware 





‘ome 


New York 
Boston 
Philadelphia 
Cleveland 
Cincinnati 
Indianapolis 
St. Louis 
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THE EIGHT FORTY-FIVE 


Extracts from the Diary of John Skinner, a Commuter 
BY ROBERT M. GAY 


SKETCHES BY WALLIS E. HOWI 


July 4 


I forgot to record that Jane learned to drive last month and passed 
her examination for a license a week ago. Her coolness under this 
ordeal, which shakes the nerve of many a brave man, was remarkable. 
She seems to have made every blunder possible, stalling her engine, 
bumping curbs, and slipping back on a hill; and yet the same fatherly 
old ruffian who has blasted the hopes of half of my men friends, passed 
her. When | asked how he came to do so, she said, ‘Oh, | told him | 
could drive very well, but that | was afraid of him, and I smiled at him.’ 

To-day she set out with Sybilla to visit some friends at Loon Lake, 
driving the car herself. This trip 
is the outcome of a long discus- 
sion, because Jane thought it un- 
fair to leave me alone for two 
weeks, while I maintained that 
the change would do her good, 
that Mandy would take care of 
me, and that, being alone, | could 
concentrate on my writing. This 
last argument convinced her, but 
she was hardly out of sight when 
Mandy sent word that one of her 
picaninny grandchildren has the 
measles and that, as there are 
nine others who may catch them, 
she thought it best to stay at 
home. I have decided to say 
nothing to Jane about Mandy’s 
defection. 


July 6 


| am learning to cook, and really it is verv easy. To hear women talk 
about it, one would suppose that cooking was an intricate and difficult 
art. But it is quite simple. All one has to do is to follow the cookbook, 
and the cookbook | am following was apparently written for the feeble- 
minded. I am glad | was unable to find a cook. 

| have cooked over a camp fire, even making baking-powder biscuits 
and an apple pie, and that is something to tax a man’s ingenuity; but 
cooking on a gas stove Is really too easy to agitate one’s mind. In camp 
I used to bake biscuits and pies on a tin bucket that I fished out of the 
lake one day, and to get them on and off without smoking, burning, or 
spilling them required finesse. I used the camp spade for this purpose. 
But in a well-appointed kitchen, with a gas stove and a cookbook, all 
the romance of cooking is gone. 


July 7 

| am already such a good cook that | have decided to prepare my 
own dinners as well as breakfasts. | have to get home in time to feed 
3ub and the chickens anyway, and the only restaurant in town smells 
of frying. To-night I had a little steak, with peas and a lettuce salad 














I am learning to cook. It is quite simple. 
All one has to do is to follow the cookbook 
— and the cookbook I am following was 
apparently written for the feeble-minded 


from the garden. 


July 11 

Blessings on the man who invented delicatessen. My cooking is very 
good, but | find that it takes time and | need my evenings for writing. 
And so | have taken to buying my evening meal at a shop in the city 
and carrying it home. Cooking would be all very well if it were n’t for 
the washing up. I’ve used every pot, pan, and kettle in the house and 
shall have to wait till Sunday to wash them. I manage to keep the 
kitchen looking neat, however, by putting the soiled utensils in the 
washtubs and the soiled dishes in the gas-stove oven. 


July 12 


Jane’s been gone a week. I’m lonely, but must not weaken. 


BEAUTIFUL 


July 14 

I shall never look at a delicatessen shop again without aversion. The 
thought of a German sausage, a potato salad, or a pickle, fills me with 
qualms. All my pathetic cries 
for help have not availed to 
procure me a woman to wash 


the dishes, and so I spent the eo 
; ; : ee. es, es gee Pd ie 
morning doing them. | soaked es ve 
tf 


tubs. I’ve bought a dozen 
wooden plates which | can 
burn. I’ve decided that it’s 
bad to eat in solitude so much, 
and so | went to the golf club 
for dinner. Why didn't | 
think of this before? | plaved 
nine holes with Hinkson and he 
beat me. I can’t write. Bub 
and | sit and glower at each 
other. I keep thinking of 
Mandy’s cooking. I am grow- 
ing incoherent. 


. ' 3 i) 
them for two hours in the wash- |i 
|" 
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Now he is sitting in his room with his 
feet on the window sill practising on the 
saxophone 


July 1 

Jane has decided to stay a week longer, since | am doing so well. | 
told her | was doing well. | had dinner to-night with the Watermans 
and in the middle of the meal they received a telegram from a nephew 
announcing that he is coming for a visit. His name is Egbert and he is 
a freshman in college. Charlie and Margaret immediately lost their 
appetites and I learned after some questioning that Egbert has a way 
of inviting himself like this and that he plays on a saxophone. More- 
over they really have no room for him, now that for the moment they 
have a nurse. There seemed to be no way to head him off, and so | 
suggested that they send him over to me, since I had almost too much 
room. They jumped at the offer, and at ten o’clock, while | was work- 
ing on my article, Charlie and Egbert came in. 

Egbert is certainly a freshman — fresh as new-mown hay. He 
called me old man, said | lived in a nice old dump, referred to my head 
as a bean, and assured me that we’d soon be the best of friends. | 
showed him to his room and left him, hoping he’d stay there. But he 
did n’t. His heart was full of sentiment, which he wished to share with 
me, and I’ve been listening for an hour to descriptions of certain dolls 
and skirts he met at the junior prom. Now he is sitting in his room 
with his feet on the window sill, practising on the saxophone, for he 
hopes to make a place on the jazz orchestra next fall. 1 think he will 
succeed, for surely no one can 
make worse noises than he. 


July 20 

Egbert is still with me. | think 
he looks upon me as an old man, 
probably senile, and innocently 
bucolic, and he is doing his best 
to initiate me into the ways of the 
world. 





AE. 
July 22 


| took Egbert to the Folhies 
to-night and his remarks about 
the chorus were so shocking that | 
think he must be singularly inno- 
cent. ‘This was sometime a paradox, but now the time gives it proof.’ 
When | asked Charlie Waterman on the train this evening why he had 
not warned me against this young plague of Egypt, he laughed malevo- 
lently and said, ‘I was only afraid you might change your mind and 
that we’d have to have him after all. You have my permission to 
kill him painlessly, if you can do it without getting found out. 
I'll never tell.’ Still, [’m growing rather fond of Egbert. He weeded 
the garden to-day and | consider that truly handsome in a man of 
(Continued on page 53) 





He leaned on his hoe handle and told me 


that this was really the life, and that he 
thought he'd go into Art next fall 


the world. 
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| LITTLE GARDEN fh] \anoncosaeampamocinameomencogmowssresaesce=999q particular attention to the 
| By FLETCHER STEELE i flr | possibilities of Beautiful { 
=> Tiles. 
| Here is a material that is 
both decorative and utili- | 
tarian; beautiful and usable; 
artistic and practical. 





It is an enchanting book, and Mr. Steele tells 
clearly and with deep feeling for the ‘“‘little 
gardener” just how the various problems of that 
joyous struggle called gardening may be solved 
in these small plots of ground which are so much 
more difficult to handle successfully than those 
of larger proportions. His helpful and practical 
suggestions make the book of great value to the 
city gardener as well as to the suburban garden 

of restricted space.—Garden Club of America | 
Bulletin. 

| Illustrated. $1.75 





As a decorative medium, | 
ao is Tiles enable you to have }} 
zs 12 | just what you want, and | 
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| 
PEONIES IN THE | i A 
LITTLE GARDEN | a, \ Re “| what your plans require, in 

By MRS. EDWARD HARDING | the way of color effects, de- 
sign and general treatment. 


Mrs. Harding is an authority on peonies, and 
she not only knows all about the subject, and 
tells all about it, but she has a feeling for the 
peony that makes her account of the flower 
some thing more than a mere recital of facts. The 
book is the third one in the Little Garden Series, 
all of them valuable to the owner of a small 
garden. Mrs. Harding tells how to plant the 
peony, when to plant it, how to take care of it, 
preparation of the soil and everything that the 
amateur gardener would like to know. In fact, 
for the lover of the peony it is a book well worth 
having, and is copiously illustrated.—St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat. 

Illustrated. $1.75 


From the practical stand- 
point Tiles are decidedly 
serviceable; easily cleaned, 
requiring no upkeep, repre- 
senting no replacement or 
refinishing cost, making 
small demands in the way 
of housework. 

















Tiles never lose their orig- 
inal beauty—never cease to 
be charming to look at and 


VARIETY IN THE 
LITTLE GARDEN 
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Mrs. King’s latest book has all the charm of its “Home Suggestion Book” agreeable to Keep house 
predecessors. It is an appe -al for the cultivation | with. 


of the aesthetic sense in the color scheme of the 
small garden. Mrs. King thinks out her color 




























































scheme and tells how to have a lovely pageant of | | THE ALHAMBRA TILE COMPANY | 
beautiful harmony the whole season, from the ap clipeeieies Slat 
first dainty spring bulbs to the autumn glory of AMERICAN ENCAUSTIC TILING FREE 
rich and brilliant hues. — /ndianapolis News. CO. ETD: 
| Illustrated. $1.75 BEAVER FALLS ART TILE CO. A copy of the | 
THE CAMBRIDGE ART TILE CO. “Home 
| sie DE GRUEBY FAIENCE & TILE CO. Suggestion 
THE LITT GARI EN | MATAWAN TILE COMPANY Book” 
By MRS. FRANCIS KING | THE MOSAIC TILE COMPANY will be sent 
| “An inspiring, sympathetic, encouraging little | THE NATIONAL TILE COMPANY to you Free on | 
| book for every lover of gardens.” OLD BRIDGE E. B. & TILE CO. request. 
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Door 
520 


This screen door never slams! 


A SARGENT Door Closer 520 attends to that 
—faithfully, unfailingly the whole summer 
through. You can see it here at the top of the 
door, so small in size that few who pass this 
way ever notice it, unless they seek the reason 
for such an unusually quiet screen door. Un- 
obtrusive it is—a mere handful—but remark- 
ably strong. 

Put Sargent 520’s on your screen doors— 
front and back—right now. Put them there 
and forget about them till storm-door time. 
Then when you are transferring them to the 


SARGENT & COMPANY, 
29 Water Street 


winter doors, you can add to the incalculable 
sum of silence and convenience rendered, a 
tangible saving in wear and tear on the doors. 
They save doors. 

The cost of this small Sargent Closer is 
most moderate and it is easily applied. In 
many modern homes it is also used on light 
interior doors that should be closed—the 
down-stairs lavatory, cellar, back stairs and 
refrigerator room doors—closing them 
silently and surely and keeping them shut. 
Write for descriptive folder. 


Hardware Manufacturers 


New Haven, Conn. 











4-Poster Bed 
GENUINE MAHOGANY 


Fluted posts, 54” high; beautiful 
hand carved pineapple tops. 
Panels in head and foot boards of 
exquisite pencil stripe grain mahog- 
any. Hand made throughout by 
skilled craftsmen. Distinctive 
dull rubbed satin finish. 
Unmatchable in price or quality. 
Made in three sizes: 

Width 
Single or Twin size 3'3” 
Medium size..... 4’0” 6/4” 
Full size. . . 4'6”" 
Freight rates low and safe delivery 
guaranteed. Sent on receipt of 
price or ©. O. D. with $25.00 
deposit. Guaranteed as repre- 
sented or money refunded. Many 
equally desirable pieces; send for 
Booklet B. 7 


WINTHROP FURNITURE 
COMPANY 


Length 
6'4” 


424 Park Sq. Bldg. 
St. James Ave., Boston, Mass. 








ANTIQUE 


Reproductions 









$59.50 


SPECIAL OFFER — Freight prepaid 
anywhere in U.S. during July and 
August only 























THE CURIOSITY BOX 


E are glad to receive from our readers 

letters which contain definite informa- 
tion about ingenious devices or helpful dis- 
covertes about the house, its planning, its 
equipment, its running, or its grounds and 
gardens. For such material as we can use 
in this column we will pay from one to 
three dollars. Material not accepted will 
not be returned unless accompanied by a 
stamped envelope. 


AVE you ever thought of this ingenious 
use for worn damask tablecloths? As 

many households now use only doilies for the 
table there must be a good many housekeepers 
who will be grateful to Miss G. L. B., of New 
Hampshire, for the following suggestion. She 
says: — 

When looking over my linen | found a good 

many tablecloths which were beginning to 

wear in little places, also the large, old- 

fashioned ones which we use no longer, and 

| thought I would try dyeing them and 

using them for curtains and cushion covers 

in the rooms | meant to do over. The 

papers in these rooms being figured | 

thought the plain colors would be best, so I 

bought old rose, orange, and blue dyes, and 

dipped the damask. The color seemed to 

bring out a sheen like that of brocade, and 

the new hangings are really lovely at a cost 

of trifling amount. 


GOOD use for old window sashes is con- 

tributed by S. B. W., of New York, who 
describes the use made of them in a friend’s 
house, as follows: — 


A friend, while remodeling his house, had 
four odd window sashes which he wished to 
utilize. The sashes were a little larger than 
the ordinary ones, but he finally found that 
they would just do to use for protection for 
the sleeping porch. Each opening took two 
sashes, and by placing them on their sides 
they fitted the space correctly. They were 
arranged to slide into the walls when de- 
sired to get them out of the way. 


INCE July is a time for gardens as well as 

houses you will be interested in the follow- 
ing suggestions. Miss E. R. S. sends this 
hint for gardeners: — 


A successful amateur rose-grower in Cali- 
fornia told me that to have rose cuttings 
live and flourish it is necessary for each 
cutting to have five leaf buds, three to put 
underground, and two above. | have tried 
it in New England and proved it to be as 
successful here as in California. Formerly 
a large percentage of my cuttings died, but 
now | seldom lose one. 



































PAINTED FOR MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY BY JAMES BEWKES 


cAn Exquisite ACurphy Ginish (Costs 


So Little Because it is “Permanent~~ 


Tuis isa matteras important when you 
are redecorating as when you build: 

The very finest Murphy Finishes— 
than which nothing richer or more 
durable has ever been produced—cost 
very little more than cheap enamels 
and varnishes! 

It is a fact. A Murphy Finish, which 
grows more beautiful, more mellow, 
as the years go by, will hardly exceed 


in cost of materials a finish which may 
offend good taste and which must be 
replaced periodically. 

Indeed,the investmentina Murphy 
Finish is amazingly small when you 
consider that it is permanent. 

Murphy Muronic Enamels are used 
exclusively by many architects and 
decorators. Indispensable to the per- 
fect colonial interior. 


Murphy Varnish Company 


Newark, N.J. Chicago, Ill. 


SAVE THE SURFACE 


San Francisco, Calif, 


Montreal, Canada 


} SAVE ALL 


. 
cA Unique Book 
for Only 50¢ 
We are publishers of ““Tur BooK oF 
DECORATION,” well known among 
professional decorators. Your check 
(or cash) for half a dollar will bring 
this book by return mail. With it we 
will send free a new book on Wash- 
ington’s “Home Sweet Home’’—"'A 
New N&IGHBOR TO THE WHITE 
Houss.”* 
















m Design No. 217. u 
fm 6ban home whose walls are faced wit 
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The Pyramids remain today 
as permanent evidence that 
limestone is the world’s most 
enduring building material. 
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“Make your dwelling tasteful and attractive both within and without; the associations of 
the home of our early days have a strong influence on the future life.’—C. Putvips, 


Learn Before You Build 


r N the years of planning that precede the building of 
your new home, you will fortify yourself against later 
disappointments and regrets by securing all the information 
available regarding the materials to be used. In each case, it 
is wise to balance carefully price with quality, and delay 
building a few years longer, perhaps, rather than make a 
poor investment in cheap and unsatisfactory materials. 


Indiana Limestone is one of the materials that you should 
know about in order to be progressive and well-informed. It 
is a natural stone, quarried from the hills of southern Indiana, 
and is attaining increasing popularity among home-builders 
for the exterior of their homes. When so used, it produces an 
effect of great beauty, and will, in addition, prove thoroughly 
practical in every respect for generations to come. 


If you are not familiar with the different varieties of 
Indiana Limestone, the various ways in which it may be 
used to secure interesting effects, and its consistently de- 
pendable qualities, we will gladly furnish you with literature 
or any other information you may desire, if you will write 
to the address given above. 
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pags good hint for the garden comes 
from Mrs. G. B. S., of Georgia, who 
made her lily pool safe for small children by 
the following methods: — 


For several years | longed for a lily pool in 
my flower garden, but as | have small chil- 
dren | feared | should have to spend most 
of my time fishing them out. Finally, how- 
ever, | had an idea with which | am so 
pleased that | hasten to pass it along to 
those, who, like myself, may wish to raise 
lilies and children at the same time. This is 
it: When my pool was being made | had 
square mesh fencing (4” squares) stretched 
across the top of the pool, just an inch be- 
low the water line. This was held firmly on 
all sides by the cement, and later on, when 
the children are older, | intend to remove 
the fencing by the simple method of clip- 
ping off the wires with clippers. The lilies 
and other water plants come right up 
through the fencing which is barely notice- 
able, and the meshes are so large that | 
can reach right through them to place, or 
remove the plants in their containers. 


ENOVATING a gloomy, depressing bath- 

room is only a pastime to B. D. M., of 

New York, who tells of her experiences as 
follows: — 


When we moved into the apartment we 
now occupy we found the bathroom to be a 
very unattractive, dun-colored room where 
bathing would be a painful duty, not a 
pleasure. It had been redecorated quite 
recently, but with such poor judgment that 
it looked hopeless. The woodwork and 
wainscot were finished in white enamel 
which was all that could be desired, but 
the floor was painted a bright yellow- 
brown, and the upper portions of the wall 
had a dark, ugly wall paper in poor design, 
the colors being black, white, and dingy 
blue, the latter predominating. In direct 
contrast with the fresh white wainscot it 
appeared gloomy and dark, and the upper 
part of the room looked smaller than the 
lower. The landlord, naturally, did not 
wish to repaper, but gave me permission to 
make any changes | liked — provided they 
cost him nothing. | did not wish to repaper, 
but | painted the moulding which separated 
the paper and the wainscot black, and 

varnished it to give it a high gloss like the 
white enamel. The mirror frame and a 
chair were treated likewise. The floor, | 
also painted black, and then varnished it 
with two coats of good waterproof floor 
varnish. Plain white rugs and curtains 
were used. The expense was small, and the 
room is greatly improved. [The paper ap- 
pears many shades lighter than before, and 
is much less noticeable as the gleaming 
black-and-white catches the eye, and the 
paper recedes, or appears to. The black 
floor has almost the effect of marble and 
dissipates the feeling that the dark upper 
walls are going to close in like a tent. 


AS efficient aid to good housekeeping has 
been used by Mrs. P. H. W., of Washing- 
ton, who shares her happy thought with us 
as follows: — 


I find that a card catalogue similar to that 
which | use for cooking recipes solves the 
problem of keeping my addresses perpet- 
ually up to date. It is more economical 
than an address book, too, since that is use- 
less as soon as the most popular letters are 
used up. It prevents the accumulation of 
addresses you no longer Wish to save, since 
you may simply throw away any cards 
which are out of date without disturbing 
the others. In addition to these advantages 
it is much easier to use than a book. 


| 
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Observation is often an enlightening pastime. 
When you see a kitchen cheered with a beautiful Roper 
Gas Range, you just know that these peopleknow theart 
of living well. For over 39 years, those who have sought 
the utmost in beauty, dependability and convenience 
in their homes have had Roper Gas Ranges in their 
kitchen. Complete oven control, for instance, may be 
obtained only through the co-operative operation of 
the Roper temperature regulator and Roper ventilated 
35 to $300 where 


oven. See the new Ropers from $3: 
better gas ranges are sold. 

Roper recifile of card indexed recipes, mailed post 
paid and post haste for 35 cents. 
GEO. D. ROPER CORPORATION, Rockford, Illinois 


Pacvic Coast & 8 Mission Street, San Francisco, Caliternia 


BR OPER 











at ™ CANADA 
ctr: Gag & Electric 
efore it is certified by the 

=o RANGES 
Roper purple ling 


BE SURE THE ROPER PURPLE LINE ==——""| AND THE ROPER COMPLETE OVEN CONTROL ARE ON THE RANGE YOU BUY 


Copyright, 1924, Geo. LD. Roper Corporation 
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One of the distinguishing features of this 
house is its roof, made of Tudor Stone in 
various sizes and harmonious colorings. 


Faas 


STONE is the name sizes and colors of slate, for the 
which we have given to the rugged house upon which it is to be in- 
slate mined from some of our stalled. This, of course, assures 
Vermont quarries. It is inevery a roof that will be in harmony 
respect a natural product, even’ with the architectural design. 
its wide range of color being due : ’ 4 
to the processes of nature, and it Our Architects’ Service Depart- 
is by the effective use of color that ™ent, under the personal direc- 
character in a composition is ‘tion of Mr. Walter McQuade—a 
most lucidly expressed. practicing architect—will gladly 

cooperate with you and your 

Each Tudor Stone roof is es- architect in planning a Tudor 
pecially designed, both as to ° Stone Roof. 


Pising-and Pelson-Slate-eompany 


Architects’ Service Department: 101 Park Avenue, New York 
Quarries and Main Office: West Pawlet, Vermont 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 

















Nu - Way 
Improve and Beautify 
Your Lawn 


By using a ‘‘Clean-Edge’’ Trimmer on the borders and edges 


A TIME and LABOR SAVER— 
WORKS LIKE A SHEAR 


Trims around trees, shrubbery, walks, and edges. No cutting 
of turf or preparation of any kind required. A necessity 
on even the smallest lawns. 


Price $9.50 


Heimann Trimmer Co. 
Urbana, Ohio 











THE GARDENS OF SOUTHERN 
SPAIN 


(Continued from page 20) 


though very effective, part in them. The 
planting, like everything else, is exceedingly 
simple, and treated informally. Finally, this 
sort of treatment gives an impression of in- 
formality in a formal area, as any sort of a 
court must be, and this seemingly paradoxical 
combination accounts in a large measure for 
the great charm of Spanish gardens. 

So much for a brief and sketchy survey of 
gardens in Spain. But brief as it is, does n’t it 
contain a few hints of ideas and principles for 
us to use right here at home? Spanish style is 
readily adaptable in whole or in part, and es- 
pecially well suited to the ever-interesting 
problem of the small place, in town or coun- 
try, or betwixt and between, in the suburbs, 
It is strong, simple, pleasing, and picturesque, 
and adaptable to almost any size or form. In 
Spain owing to congested living conditions in 
towns — few people live in the country — 
gardens are cramped and crowded into any 
haphazard corner, left over on the property 
after the building is completed. All manner of 
weird shapes result in consequence, though 
this chance way of laying out gardens pro- 
duces some excellent and picturesque results. 

It is not often, however, that we would have 
to go to such extremes, for with the exception 
of the very smallest places we usually have 
some choice of location. Then there is always 
the question of whether or not to have the 
garden adjoining the house, as most of them 
are apt to look very unattractive during the 
winter months, but a Spanish style garden, 
planted largely with evergreens and with its 
architectural color would hardly be subject 
to this objection. And, of course, it could go 
anywhere on the property where there was 
sufficient room. Nor does it have to be a 
walled courtyard garden, though | ’ll admit 
that nearly all of the smaller ones in Spain are 
of this type. It can just as well as not be en- 
closed by planting, though enclosed it must be. 

Whether it is a walled garden or not, con- 
struction costs are minimized by the extreme 
simplicity of all its parts, the lack of archi- 
tectural detail, and the roughness of finish so 
desirable (when done correctly) to give the 
proper picturesque touch. Climatic differences 
rule out many plants that we should like very 
much to use, but then, we run into the same 
difficulty with other foreign styles. We cer- 
tainly have a sufficiently wide range of plants 
to produce the effects we are aiming for, 
effects that are quite different from anything 
being done at present. 
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A House or CHARACTER 
WITHIN AND WITHOUT 


(Continued from page 23 


reciprocity between the architect and his 
clients. We found Mr. Gregory most receptive 
If he adopted our ideas, he bettered them; if 
foolish, he eliminated them, but invariably he 
sought to discover our embryonic vision and 
developed it into concrete form. 

‘The trouble with the average person is, | 
should say, that he is too often imbued with 
the idea that the architect is a mind reader, 
and ought to know by instinct without being 
told what kind of a house to build. Asa result, 
the finished product is not at all what was 
expected, so he lays the blame upon the 
architect. 

‘Some architects too, like lay folk, hold that 
ideas are treasures to be doled out in measured 
quantities, as the policy of the moment dic- 
tates. Mr. Gregory makes no such mental 
reservations, but gives of himself freely in 
order to bring about the happiest solution of 
the problem in hand. 

‘Speaking as an engineer, | would like to 
give one word of advice to home builders, and 
that is to finish your design before you start. 
Many things in life there are which may be 
changed in the making, but house building is 
not one of them. If I were to start making a 
piece of machinery without having first per- 
fected the plan, i would be doomed to failure 
at the start. Therefore, make a plan and ad- 
here to it and it will save you many a heart- 
ache. 

t 


THat MATTER OF CoUNTRY 
House Names 


(Continued from page 32) 


_ find the name that will be really signif- 
icant, one must have an acquaintance 
with the place. Houses have personalities as 
much as men and women, and they have, too, 
queer little eccentricities and surprises as well 
as oddities and faults. From these often will 
emanate an inimitable sobriquet, but to dis- 
cover it will require a knowledge and intimacy 
that can be gained only by actual residence 
and continued association. When we bought 
our retreat, the architect whom we had asked 
to assist in the remodeling advised us to live 
in it a year at least before one partition was 
altered. We followed his counsel. At the end 
of the year the plans for changes were very 
different from those we had _ entertained 
originally. 

This bit of wisdom I would pass on as a 
final thought: don’t name your home until you 
have lived in it. You will be confronted then 
with so many possibilities that it will be 
difficult to choose the most appropriate, but 
the choice once made will be a joyous satisfac- 
tion to you personally, and an inspiration to 
your friends. 








Good Buildings Deserve Good Hardware 
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See that name Corbin! 
Be sure of that and 
you’re sure of your lock. 


NCIENT Egyptian lockmakers knew the 
merit of the pin-tumbler lock. They were 

the first to apply the principle. It has been 
applied with improvements by lockmakers 
of every century since. Today, you will find 
this unsurpassed lock principle in its most 
perfect form, in the Corbin Cylinder Lock. 


The great security of this lock is due to the 
combination of tum- 


lengths. Notwocombi- 


nations are alike. Only 
NEW YORK 





SBA Pa} 






It wasa ee Sockiiens idea 3000 years ago 


bler-pins of different since NEW BRITAIN 
P. & F. CORBIN 13849 CONNECTICUT on a Cylinder Lock 


The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 


CHICAGO 


WM aM at HOD ch, De P DED Do, 


See that name Corbin! 
Any key that bears it 
is a key to security. 





—and it’s the best today 


your Corbin key can open your Corbin lock 
— and Corbin keys, precisely notched for 
their locks, turn with smooth perfection. 


The number of Corbin Cylinder Locks in 
daily use is enormous. This lock—a me- 
chanically perfect thing, is an example of 
the good protection and good daily service 
afforded by good hardware. There is no 

better guide toallthree 

than the name Corbin 
















and Key. 
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Jefferson Highway 


Irises and | 
Peonies | 


Sefferwan Highway 
Fi mene! 





| Importers and growers of 

| the finest varieties. Our | 
| stock grown in rich black 

| 
1 
| 
| 






Drives, 


Peomes 


loam under Minnesota's 
rigorous climatic conditions 
is suitable for planting 
everywhere. Our large, 
| healthy roots assure you 
} quicker results and larger 
blooms. Order now. 





Send today for free Catalog. 


RAINBOW GARDENS 


Farmington, Minnesota 

















There is one day in seven when the clothes yard is greatly 
needed, but the other six it is only in the way. The Hill Cham- 
pion Clothes Dryer is removable when not in use, leaving the 
clothes area free from obstruction. The little diamond trade 

alt; mark insures your getting a genuine Hill, the original 
clothes dryer. Folder H giving complete information will be sent 
you upon request. 

HILL CLOTHES DRYER COMPANY 
53 Central Street Worcester, Mass. 
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In Specifying Cypress, ‘the Wood 
Eternal,” say “TIDEWATER.” 
6 SR BEA OCOD BOO SET. 









f HE ONLY true “Wood Eternal” species 
of Taxodium disticnum (known com- 
Se —s mercially as CYPRESS), is that which f 
grows within about 200 miles of the Southern 
and Southeastern coastline of the U.S. 





There is a kindred species, whose habitat is 
farther inland, on higher ground,whichhasnot e) 
the same decay-resistant traits,and which often 
is substituted when the buyer fails to be insis- 
% tent upon identified “TIDEWATER” CYPRESS. 


For complete security, you need only require that the 


s c 
licensed trade-mark 
M 


Teant Mane Rec. U.S. Pat. Qrrice 


be the identifying symbol of every Cypress board or bundle. 





Responsible lumber dealers will gladly aid you to obtain 
the genuine. We invite correspondence, and will respond 
in a helpful way. Our first concern is to see that you get 
the genuine “Wood Eternal,” when and where you want it. 





Respectfully submitted: 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION a 
1206 Poydras Bldp., New Orleans, La., or-1206 Graham Bld3., Jacksonville, Fla. 








| OUR REGAL DELPHINIUMS | 


They are truly regal both in the garden and as cut 
flowers. Their growth is heavy and compact with large 
individual flowers in long, dense spikes. Colors range from 
pink shades to deep blue. Flowers are mostly double and 
petals are frilled many times. Price 35c ea. $3.50 per doz. 

For next year and the years to come you can assure your 
home of glorious flowers by a moderate investment in our 
Hardy Perennials. Such a garden is a notable distinction 
f to any home yet its cost is absurdly small compared to 
} other items of home development. | 

Our catalogue of Hardy Plants is inclusive and copiously 
illustrated. Please write for it. 


F. H. HORSFORD, Charlotte, Vermont 




















THe CasE OF THE AMATEUR 
VERSUS THE PROFESSIONAL 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


(Continued from page 25) 


the sequestered spot where small neighbors 
spend many hot joyous hours. The windows 
of the Woman’s bedroom and the bookroom 
look on to the fountain and down the allée into 
the garden. 

The entire place has been enclosed and given 
that privacy and seclusion which a country 
home meant to her. By this boundary planting 
the intermediate space with its roads and 
houses, between her and the hills, has been 
entirely obliterated and the planting literally 
connects and binds the place with the hills. 

There are shadowy seats and flowery paths, 
there are sunshiny open spaces and spots of 
surprise and mystery. 

The little house is tied to the ground on 
which it stands by trailing junipers and lies 
half revealed and half concealed under a drap- 
ery of wisteria, while the shadows of cedars and 
Japanese cherries play with the sunshine on its 
walls and terraces. Its accumulating experi- 
ences of joys and sorrows have subdued Jits air 
of glaring newness and pert youth as Life has 
a way of doing with the best of us. The cedars 
cast longer shadows each year and increasing 
numbers of mocking birds and red birds stay 
through the winter with the growing conifers 
as safe and happy refuges and the knowledge 
that feeding-boxes are installed on numerous 
trees. 

The naturalized daffodils bloom in greater 
and greater profusion and the little spring 
bulbs and wild flowers run in and out of the 
shrubbery like hordes of bright-faced children 
with elfin laughter. Indeed, Beauty and 
Nature walk hand in hand these days at 
Shadow Hills. 

And all of these things the Woman has at 
last accomplished, but she has paid too dear 
for them. Too déar in effort, for much of that 
first fine rapture eludes her now. Too dear in 
time, for the realization of some of her dreams 
might have come sooner before it was too late 
to share them with a beloved companion. 
Even too dear in a material way, for it could 
have all cost far less in knowing, judicious 
hands. And always, always, there is the gnaw- 
ing consciousness that it might have been done 
much better by an expert who could have 
worked it out from the beginning. 

So, hereby hangs the moral of this little 
story, but as morals are out of fashion, rather 
let us say the message — a message which the 
Woman would shout from her housetop to the 
prospective builders of other housetops: Call 
in your landscape architect before you buy 
your property or even before you consult your 
ar hitect! 

Perhaps because he builds with more malle- 
able material, and because he is more depend- 
ent upon time for results, it seems to her that 
he should be a man of more colorful imagina- 
tion and farther vision than he who builds with 
brick and stone and wood. Choose him care- 
fully and wisely, for many who call themselves 
landscape architects these days are laboring 
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UR under a misapprehension. Demand his cre- 
, dentials — credentials in creditable achieve- 
ee ments. And having chosen him, have faith in 
him. His first estimate of expenditures may 
frighten you, but in the end he should prove an 
economy if you have chosen well. 
bors If the Woman can stand as a sentinel for 
lows those visionaries — the would-be home build- 
oom ers — pointing a way to surer and better and 
into more beautiful grounds and gardens about 
these homes, she will not feel that so many of 
iven her efforts and so much of her strength and 
atry time have been lost. 
ting 
and ae " 
een 
ally LitTLE CHILDREN’s ANTIQUE 
ie FuRNITURE 
s of (Continued from page 29) 
on no doubt, belonged to their grandmother, the 
lies butterfly table dating very early in the eight- . 
ap} eanth_ century; indeed, the turning bes 2 Palm Beach Atmosphere in 
and reminiscence of the Jacobean baluster and 
| its pear. The stretchers are plain, the top an Y H. N Wi 
eri- agreeable oval, while the legs have the same our ome ext inter 
air pleasant outward rake as those of the chairs. 
has But the small Windsor high chair — a hoop- ODERN SCIENCE in home heating makes it possible 
ars back, too — appeals most of all to me. Not to live in an atmosphere as warm, healthful and 
ing just because it is so rare, though that Sa con- comfortable as the climate of Palm Beach in winter. 
tay stant charm to the collector, but it’s so little, ; 
wi and so self-reliant looking, and then I like to The celebrated Thatcher ‘Tubular’ Warm Air Furnace provides a con- 
ige think of all the round, rosy babies that have stant flow of pure, freshly heated air through the whole house — air that 
be sat in it. But, mercy, how on earth did it ever has the necessary amount of he alchful moisture. 
last in one of those huge Colonial families; Why? Because the exclusive ‘Tubular’ principle causes such a rapid 
ter however did it live to come down whole to this circulation of fresh air through the tubes that it does not become over- 
ing admiring generation? We had one once, a heated or scorched, but retains all its natural life-giving qualities. 
the later type, stenciled with early nineteenth 
‘ 25 ogee mga aarti One of the Reasons Thatcher 
en century designs, and I’m sure it looked solid <<Tiiaine’ Game Cael 
nd enough, but my Bad Three played Silverlocks ee ple? wad _ 
5 “ > — ‘ , > 2 “*Porcupine’’ fire pot rests on ‘‘anti-clinker’’ grate 
at apparently, and sat not only the bottom out Being circular, with straight sides, 2 live and efficsent fire 
of it, but the sides and back as well, until it was j assured. Projecting pens provide additional radiating sur- 
at infinitely. sadder than the Wee Bear’s chair, face of more than DOUBLE the amount of the ordinary fire pot 
ar and | consigned it in despair to the woodpile Illustrated Catalogue sent upon request 
lat in the cellar. 
in I marvel even more at the durability of the HEATERS 
ms Carver high chair for that is old and old; it & RANGES 
ite must go back to the middle of the seventeenth 
i THATCHER FURNACE COMPANY 
Id Eastern Display Rooms Makers of GOOD Heaters and Ranges Since 1859 Western Display Roan 
US 133-135 West 35th Street 39-41 St. Francis Street : 341 North Clark Street 
w- NEW YORK, N. Y NEWARK, NEW JERSEY CHICAGO, ILL 
ne 
ve 
‘le 
er 
e 
: fal ‘Beautiful Type Plans 
Ne oust beautijur Lype FlLans 
ull , . , P Ye 
y | Send Ten Cents in Stamps for Circular 
ir r d - 
N this circular are ten houses among which you can perhaps tind 
e THE HOUSE you want to build. If so, you can buy the working 
I drawings and specifications for any one of them for a small sum. 
it : Bree Ne 
We are constantly adding new plans to this list so that your choice 
h | may be an ever widening one. Address Architectural Department, 
TWO EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY HIGH | : ; ; 
: CHAIRS WITH HIGH BACKS AND ROUND House Beautiful Publishing Co., 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 
S LITTLE KNOBS FOR BABY HANDS TO 
5 GRASP 
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THE pre-eminent beauty of Wedg- 
wood ware is due in no slight degree 
to the fa& thatJosiah Wedgwood, him- 
self an artist, was the first potter to 
employ in the designing of his pottery 
artists of national repute. Wedgwood 
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é&) designs endure, therefore, because of 
Xe their true, artistic merit. This is particu- 
(5) larly true of Embossed Queensware. 
We Although this beautiful ware may be 
() had in the complete dinner service, 
(A) its highly decorative quality, and the 
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Mark on China 












2 Posiah Wedgwood & Gaus, Fac. 
3 255 FIFTH Pct . 
WHOLESALE ONLY 


Potteries Etruria, Stoke-on-Trent, England 


mat = 


c/ *t) A Corner in the Old Potteries, Etruria (eA 4 


Each Design a Masterpiece 


fat that it harmonizes perfeély with 
almost any color scheme, make it very 
popular in the individual piece. The 
embossed decoration—put on by hand 
as in the time of Josiah Wedgwood 
—is of a delicate blue or, if preferred, 
cream. The body of the ware isa rich 
cream color. Each piece is exquisitely 
modeled. 


Embossed Queensware is most appro- 
priate and desirable for wedding or 
anniversary gifts. 


Our illustrated booklet ‘'E”’ will be sent upon reque 


Mark on 
Jasper, Basalt, 
Queensware, etc. 


New York 


WEDGWOOD 
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True reproductions of 


Colonial and Early 
American Furniture 


Unfinished or Decorated | 


to order 


Catalog on request — 20c 


} 





Arteraft 


203 Lexington Ave. VID New York City 


Between 32nd and 33rd Streets 


Furniture Co. 


| 


Caledonia 3144 | 




















century. The name comes, of course, from the 
chair that Governor Carver brought with his 
other household goods over in that most cele- 
brated of furniture vans, the Mayflower; it is 
the simple turned type, well-known in six. 
teenth-century England. In its beginning 
three-cornered form it has a heavy, Gothic 
look; it was for chairs of this type that Horace 
Walpole set his friend, Dicky Bateman, scour- 
ing the Cheshire countryside, and Romney’s 
portrait of lovely Lady Hamilton at her spin- 
ning-wheel shows a side chair very much akin 
to the Carver chair as we know it. 

The two other high chairs are less remark- 
able and later, since they would date in the 
first half of the eighteenth century. But | find 
them very captivating with their rushed seats, 
high backs and round little knobs for baby 
hands to grasp. Still these also waken dis- 
quieting memories. When | was in France last 
spring I found in the storeroom of my favorite 
brocanteur in Tours, up in the attic of his 
sixteenth-century house, a high chair like the 
one on the left. And I could have bought it for 
almost nothing! Why didn’t I? My Three 
are grown out of bounds, but | might have 
saved it for my grandchildren! 

Do you know, | sometimes think that 
human history could be better illustrated by 
chairs than by any other tangible thing? Their 
almost fearful importance still remains in the 
word chairman, the imposing person who takes 
the chair, the seat of pomp and ceremony. The 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in general 
knew far more of forms and stools than they 
did of chairs; even as late as 1736 an interest- 
ing instance of the chair’s real significance is 
mentioned in Lord Hervey’s Memoirs. So very 
revealing it is that I think I must quote it for 
your reading. It concerns itself with that 
cantankerous Prince of Wales, George the 
Second’s son, a most unsatisfactory heir, and 
always at odds with his royal parents. ‘The 
Prince wisely contrived to raise a thousand 
disputes, pretending first that his brother and 
sisters should sit upon stools whilst he and his 
bride sat in armed chairs at the head of the 
table; next that they should not be served on 
the knee, though neither of these things had 
ever entered his head since he came into Eng- 
land, and that he had ate with them constantly 
every day.’ 

So, you see, in a paradoxical way, that ac- 
counts for the comparative prevalence of high 
chairs and the chairs for very little children, 
and that’s the reason, also, why so many of 
these small old chairs have the guarding arms 
across which a strap could be placed. Never, 
in any sense, seats of the mighty; they were, 
however, a household necessity, sparing the 
busy mother’s arms, places of safety as well as 
chairs. An armless type, | am sure, represents 
a later period when the chair was a commoner 
furniture manifestation. Of course there were 
the side chairs necessitated by the billowing 
farthingales and hoop skirts of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, to the dignity 
of which young girls very early attained, but 
| have the feeling that these bedecked little 
ladies must have, except in rare cases, availed 
themselves of maternal chairs. For the most 
part Colonial children sat on forms and stools; 
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Special Value in 
Quality Linens 


ERE are splendid values 
in soft, finely woven 
Household Linens. The 
homekeeper will find them 
particularly desirable to 
meet midsummer needs. 
The bride-to-be will find them ex- 
quisite additions to the Trousseau! 
McGibbon quality make these July 
values ones to be taken advantage 
of quickly. 
Daintily colored Luncheon set of 
fine, sturdy texture — economical 
as well as attractive. 
Set $5.25 
A handsome decoration for table 
or bureau is this handmade Filet 
Lace Scarf, 18 x 36 inches. 
$7.00 

An opportune time to purchase 
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Sheets, Pillowcases, Scarfs and Cen- 
terpieces, Towels, Table Cloths, 
Napkins, Breakfast Sets, Luncheon 
Sets. 

Send for booklet No. 92. 


M£ Gibbon 6G? 


3 West 37th Street New York 


NEAR FIFTH AVENUE 
HOUSEHOLD LINENS INTERIOR DECORATIONS LACE CURTAINS 
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WAT it . 

‘it | oh Ways To Build Your Home 
i li" i} | 

The Kirsch Triple Rod plc; | {ine When you build start right. Know about the features that 
Lambrequin on out- \| (} Mm make for permanent satisfaction and economy. The Home 
cure effect. iy | (a Builder’s Encyclopedia has been prepared for this purpose 
4 lt and is full of practical ideas. It shows you the modern 
lI, t methods that have simplified permanent home construction. 
HI Sj ( Facts you should know about windows. How Truscon Copper 
| Ae Steel Casements add charm to the home at practically the 


ul r 
tf oT, ; 
Paterno same cost as wood. 


° ° The transformation of the basement to bright cheerful rooms 
He letty Window Draperies 


by the use of Truscon Copper Steel Basement Windows 
Like those You Admire Boj 


How to obtain fireproof walls, prevent unsightly cracks in 

t plaster and chipped corners by use of Truscon Metal Lath 

Kirsch provides the instant and easy answer and Expanded Metal Corner Bead without additional cost. 
to every window draping need—a fixture for 
every effect—a fit for every window—and 


Write for “The Home Builder's Encyclopedia” —free on request 
help in drapery planning. 


CURTAIN TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Warehouses and Offices in Principal Cities. Dealers Everywhere 


Come single, double, triple, for any treatment — extension ant RY ON 

















style, or cut-to-length. : 
Beautifully finished in Kirsch Velvetone Brass or Velvetone 
White; washable: stays like new for years 





The Kirsch bracket is easy to put up, simple, practical 





« 
The Kirsch smooth flat shape eliminates sagging, holds 
headings erect, insures neat hanging ree HOME BUILDING PRODU( ‘TS 


Rods go on or off by merely tilting, yet never come down 





accidentally. Sold by better stores everywhere To bem Lage Tm tlre 
Look for the trade mark name “ AZtédef " on carton sugge: very 
Suggestions for every room ie H » Buildi r------- ee 
KIRSCH MFG. CO., 175 Prospect Ave., Sturgis, Mich. All the latest window drap- Truscon Home Building pte Rat Ge a aE Md a : hj 
Kirsch Mfg. Co. of Canada, Ltd., 406 Tecumseh St., 4 ing ideas described and Products 1! TRUSCON STEEL CO., Youngstown, Ohio ! 
Woodstock, Ont. pictured in colors. Full in- : eens pi Sega ae : aa 
In planning your window draperies the suggestions of /% pa pe as oo, senor. Standard Copper SteelCase- | Send free copy of * The Home Builder's Encyclopedia : 
our Interior Decoration Service Department will gladly eighth poeaced ape d ” aaad acaba > a Ten , 
be given on request. book mailed free. ment Wine » svieta , ath I am building a 
and Corner Beads for plaster 1 1 
and stucco, Steel Garage i ' 
q Z O Doors & Windows, Standard Name 
4 O @ é « > . 1 j 
- Lintels, Concrete Reinfore- ' 
r, Steel Joists, et ddress 
y ‘ : 4 4 & 4 a ing, Stee \ ' 
~ e For sale by dealers t City WB. 7-24 0 
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sometimes, even, they stood while eating, 
Alice Morse Earle in her Home Life in Colonial 
Days writes, ‘Many times they had to stand 
by the side of the table during the entire meal; 
in old-fashioned families that uncomfortable 
and ungracious custom lasted till this century,’ 
Well, | have it by word of mouth two genera- 
tions bevond that, for a dear old gentleman of 
my acquaintance — he came from a country | 
district where customs are slow in dying out — 
told me that, when he was a boy, the younger 
children were always served standing. 

Of course, occasionally, they must have sat 
down. An old book of etiquette for children 
gives the following ‘proving’ advice: ‘Never 
sit down at the table till asked, and after the 
blessing. Ask for nothing; tarry till it be 
offered thee. Speak not. Bite not thy bread 
but break it. Take salt only with a clean knife. 
Dip not thy meat in the same. Hold not thy 
knife upright but sloping, and lay it down at 
the right hand of plate with blade on plate. 
Look not earnestly at any other that is eating. | 
When moderately satisfied leave the table. 
Sing not, hum not, wriggle not.’ Apparently 
in those seen-and-not-heard-days the small fry 
were pretty well regimented into good be- 
havior! 

But to go back to the chairs. The tiny hoop- 
back Windsor — New England’s contribution 
to this tvype’s vogue 
the first three chairs of the same general 
family. It is an amusing little piece, so rough- 
hewn that it must have been made at home by 
a domestic joiner, and one none too skilful at | 
that. The rush-seated slat-back side chairs 
standing beside the cradles are rather better, | 
but neither compare with two fine and grace- 
ful chairs which are almost the gems of the 
Ives Collection. They have been so much 
photographed that they have every reason to 
be vain of their personal appearance, which, in 
truth, is exceeding comely. | really think | | 
prefer the little, solid Dutch chair with the 
splat-back and well-turned posts; it is a type 



















Wicnee the Charm ? 


Tits hallway might well be termed “‘A Study in Simplicity.’’ No elaborate 
carvings, no “wall hangings or pictures, no rugs, and practically no furniture 
yet it radiates hospitality. Why 





The solution rests in the artistic beauty of the Genuine Mahogany used, and 
the perfect design of the staircase itself. Here we have a compelling example of 
the warmth which Mahogany, properly treated, lends to its surroundings. 





When this work was built a century ago, the 
Mahogany handrail, spindles and newel post for- 
tunately were given a simple finish. Hence through 
the years light has been able to reach the wood and 
enhance its natural beauty. 
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Although several other woods are masqueraded 
as Mahogany, Genuine Mahogany for furniture and 
interior woodwork is readily obtainable in any de- 
sired quantity. If you wish it to age gracefully, and M rite fr, ous: Interesting 
mooklets 

assume with time the beauties that have made this igmeeicel ian 
staircase.a masterpiece, insist on a simple, trans- 

parent finish. “HISTORIC MAHOGANY" 
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Be Sure 1T 1s GENUINE MAHOGANY 





lands in 1623, while England did not assimilate 
it until after the accession of William of 
Orange to the throne. But the other, with its 
reversed wave slats, and its tall, shapely 
finials, is rarer. Wallace Nutting speaks of it 
as ‘a treasure,’ and actually it is; something 
that the jaded collector, surfeited with too 
much good fortune, would do well to try to 
find. It would have a most rousing effect! 


ba | 
i | which America may have known earlier than 
He MAHOGANY ASSOCIATION, Inc. | England since the Dutch influence was felt 
a 1155 Broadway New York | here when Holland settled the New Nether- 
| | 


A NATIONAL ORGANIZATION of MAHOGANY PRODUCERS 
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Hang Your Shoes on a 


1 Closet 
Shoe-Rack 


Fastens on inside of closet door. When the door is 
opened, your shoes are out in plain sight. Keeps shoes off 
the floor —safe from being stepped on. Does away with 
picking up shoes when sweey ing. Takes up no extra room, 


Get a set today for each of 


your Closet doors 
At Your Dealer's or mailed postpaid: 
L Black Enamel, Nickel or Bronze; set of three, $4.50; 
Re pair, $3.00; one, $1.50 
Hand Painted floral designs on black enamel: set of 
three, $6.00; pair, $4.00; one, $2.00 
2 widths: 20 and 24 inches 
West of Rockies and Canada, 10¢ extra per rack 


) NEATWAY CO. 55 weet hacned 
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My European SILHOUETTES 














(Continued from page 37) 


my conclusion is that her interpreter too was 
an Italian, quite faithfully portraying the 
Italian lady of his time, so universally under 
the French influence. 

How different in every way is the calm, 
almost severe lady from Holland! Her head- 
dress is fantastic in size, but it rises in a mass 
| quite unrelieved by net or openwork, solid in 
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‘ se Garden 
( “hale: matches thegarden 
table in design and color. 





APICAL 


‘for Garden Furniture 


Of Course, FISKE 


AVE you enough of those conve- 

niences which make your garden 
a place of pleasant leisure—metal 
garden furniture made by Fiske? 





Crs 


No. 303—Fiske Garden 
Table in apple green, 


hand-wrought. 

3" diam. 23"diam. ‘Ts your garden fenced the Fiske way— 
Fiske Also Makes that is, for beauty as well as proteétion. 
Andirons Aquaria FENCING made as only Fiske knows 

Bronze Tablets E 2 
Fencing _ Fountains how is both rust and weather proof. 


Garden Furniture 
Lamp Posts 
Lighting Brackets 
Road Boxes 


Fiske makes garden furniture of everykind 
—tables, chairs, benches, fountains, in vari- 
Spiral Stairs ous designs, and moderately priced. 
Stable Fittings 


7 _ De x 
a J. W. Fisk: we. 
a 
‘a oxes 
ORNAMENTAL IRON WORK 


Write for Catalog 67 
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Now that Zimmerman 
Fasteners Have Made 
Them Adjustable 


In Colonial days shutters 
were as essential as fire- 
places. And with good 
reason. They were not 
only highly ornamental but 
servedas protection against 
hostile Indians and prowl- 
ing beasts. 











Today they are again coming 
into style in homes of distinction. 
Their beauty is undeniable, and 
now their utility is greatly en- 
hanced by Zimmerman Fasteners. 


7IMMERMAN 


FASTENERS for SHUTTERS and CASEMENTS 








Cost little, are surprisingly easy to adjust and 
manipulate and make a wonderful difference in 
the home. They eliminate the banging and 
rattling of unsecured casements and shutters 
Why not equip your home with - 


Fasteners? 


immerman 






Write for 
peti ry . ‘ ~ “ & ‘ ’ ‘  & 
Sis rHE G. F. S. ZIMMERMAN CoO., INC. 
eresting , . . * : 

heckinn * 104 W. South Street Frederick, Maryland 
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Sanitasy Fixtures 
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The Francois vase. a 
Grecian mas sterprece 
of the sixth century 












MADBURY 


K-2000 


White Vitreous China Lavatory with Integral Supply 
Nozzle, Cleansing Overflow Feature, Square Bowl, 
Anti-splash Rim and Square Pedestal. The fittings are 
entirely covered with china trimmings. This lavatory is 


made in the following sizes— 
20 x 24 22 « 27 24 x 30 


HE ultimate test of 
good taste and re- 
finement comes with the 
selection of the essential 
equipment of the home. 


There is no questioning 
the taste that chooses 
lhomas Maddock appoint- 
ments for the bathroom. 








4 THOMAS MADDOCK'S SONS COMPANY 
Trenton, New Jersey. 
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It Was Then 
My Teacher Asked 
What Makes Fire Burn? 


F course, I had no more idea then, than you have now. 

Furthermore, it seemed very unimportant. It always 
had burned and probably always will, and now that we are 
grown up — you and I — what do we care about finding out 
the prosy whys of the boiler in our heating system? 








In buying it, the only thing that really interests us, is: will 
it heat satisfactorily, on a consistently economical amount of 







coal? 





Frankly, if I were buying a boiler for my home, I’d give more 
attention to the proofs of what it had done for others, than 
to the claims of its makers of what it would do for me. 






That’s why we suggest your sending for our Happy Solution 
Book, if it’s Cozy Comfort Heat you are looking for. 













Canadian Offices: 
Harbor Commission Bldg., Toronto 
124 Stanley Street, Montreal 





Irvington, N. Y. 
Representatives in All Principal Cities 


















You Can Successfully and 
Easily Raise 


Improved Peonies 


The book “Tips and Pointers for Beginners with 
Peonies” makes your success certain and easy — 
send 250 to 


HENRY S. COOPER :: KENOSHA, WIS. | 
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its grandeur, if a bit undulating in outline, 
Through one heavy loop which might be a 
braid one sees a touch of white, the one note 
of relief in the silhouette. To me the chief 
interest is the Flemish care and seriousness in 
portraiture. One feels her steady gaze, her 
capable, quiet expression and general sense of 
firmness — even the manner in which she is 
preserved for us is a contrast to the almost 
flippant scrap of paper on which the signora 
has survived. Our Dutch Vrouw is mounted 
first within a simply engraved oval frame 
topped with a classic bowknot and wreath, and 
then this engraved mounting is carefully 
pasted on a piece of wood. She is safe from 
careless fingers and serenely aloof. The thing 
she simply could n’t be is a Latin. 

Nearer, perhaps, to her emotionally and in 
treatment is the English gentleman mounted 
on a durable, neatly cut piece of cardboard. 
He is simple and elegant too, as a good Anglo- 
Saxon should be, and his is one of the few 
signed silhouettes that | have. He was cut by 
Layton, who is tersely described on the back 
of the card as ‘Artist, London.’ Is it that men 
do not so openly give away their secrets by 
disguising themselves in standardized clothes? 
Or is the artist of the more restrained type, 
more like the early American silhouettist, 
Master Hubbard? Or are both the subject 
and the artist, being English, repressing and 
denying emotion felt quite as keenly by them 
as by les élégants across the Channel? I do 
not know. But I do feel a good-natured, self- 
confident approach to life, with strength and 
poise in the well-set head and shoulders. 

Most of my French silhouettes are in satin- 
smooth frames of wood. The pair reproduced 
have inside their round, black frames a band 
of gilt with a tiny, chased design. To me they 
represent French individuality with its deli- 
cacy, adroitness and fire, and as examples of 
the period in which silhouettes flourished they 
are excellent. It is after such as they that I 
have waded through muddy, crooked streets of 
little towns in the provinces, to dirty, hopeless 
looking shops, searched through piles of pic- 
tures in broken frames with cracked glass, 
gazed on insipid, over-sentimental scenes of 
French bourgeois life and naughty boudoir 
scenes in numbers incalculable. In this type 
of silhouette the gentlemen delight the eye 
with charming little frills and queues. The 
one reproduced is as dapper as you please, 
but now and again you find an old fellow 
positively rakish as to his hair ribbons. 
Aristocratic profiles abound, of course, and 
this gentleman registers quite a firm char- 
acter. His amiable madame with her point- 
ing coiffure and double chin looks quite able 
to play up to his stormy moods. | like her, 
myself, she is so trim, so sure, so energetic. 
Does the double chin incline one to imagine 
too profuse an array of pastries on her other- 
wise well-selected menu? Ah well, not to be fat 
in France would be not to enjoy one of her 
chief contributions to civilization. Her head- 
dress is relieved by two delicate lines of light 
showing through its rather stiff lace or ribbons 
and a tiny flower decorates the top of it. She 
is a Latin, but infinitely more restrained than 
the signora. 
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In Town or Country — 


INE homes demand effi- 
cient water service. Duro 
Water Systems are the Stand- 
ard of the World. For cis- 


terns, shallow wells or deep 
wells — “just like city water 
service.” 

Write for Booklet “* *How 

to Choose a Water System" 
The Duro Pump& Mfg. Co. 


407 Monument Ave. 
Dayton, Ohio 














logan Raees Cottages a1 are pat Goacted 





oes - ~ 





anywhere — Good looking, 
__-— \ well built, inexpensive. 
- \ Catalog showing 


\ complete line 15 cents 
. n - sea * | 









‘a 


aa ' TOGAN-STILES, Inc. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
Gentlemen: I am interested in a 
ean summer cottage. Please send me 
your catalog. Fifteen cents enclosed. 





Coin or NAME 


ADDRESS 


























Seat shown is 
No. 142 


Makes wonderful improvement 
in your bathroom 


‘*. . . For years I have wanted a nice bathroom, but until we 
bought a Church Sani-White Toilet Seat, I had no idea whata 
wonderful improvement this one thing would make. My 
bathroom looks 100% better. 
Put on in 15 minutes 


‘*. . . In one of your advertisements you said your toilet 
seat could be put on in fifteen minutes. I put it on in ten 
minutes. 


Church Seats fit any bowl. Only tool needed is a pair of pliers. 
You can do it yourself. Or any plumber will put it on for you 
at a small charge. 
Spotlessly white, sanitary, durable 
The handsome white surface of Church Seats is a seamless 
ivorylike sheathing. Won't wear off like paint. Won't crack or 
split. Stays spotlessly white. Won't discolor, absorb moisture 
or retain odors. As easy to clean as porcelain, absolutely 
sanitary. 
Whether you own or rent your home 
' People who rent w-" and apartments, as well 
as home owners, are buying their own Church 
GUARANTEED Toilet Seats. When bs move, they take the 
seat with them to be sure of always having one 
(Hi that is attractive and absolutely sanitary. 
Buy them at any plumber’s 
Church Seats are on display at most plumber’s 
and at plumbing jobber’s show rooms. For sale 
ae by all plumbers. 

— Send for interesting sample 
Ready to wrap and Use coupon today to send for interesting sam- 

take home in ple of Church Sani-White Sheathing. No 

handy carton obligation. Sent free, together with folder 

describing popular models of Church Seats. 
Cc. F. CHURCH MANUFACTURING CO. 
125 Orange Street Established 1898 Holyoke, Mass. 


Church = 


sanis ~ ‘whi te 
Send sample of Sani-White Sheathing and descriptive folder to: 


cuoset SEAT 


Cc. F. CHURCH MFG. CO., 125 Orange St., Holyoke, Mass. 


Name 


Street 
Slate 
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Copper Screen Cloth, heavy 
grade, (enlarged 4 diame- 
ters) made by The New 
Jersey Wire Cloth Company, 
which has been subjected to 
the action of salt air for 
more than twelve years. 








If the wire used to make an average 
size window screen were stretched 
vertically in a single strand it would 
reach to a height 


Seven times that of the 
Woolworth Building 
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More Than a Mile of Wire 


A full size window screen contains more than 
a mile of wire. Every fraction of an inch of 
that wire must be perfect and remain perfect 
in order to afford the protection to which you 
are entitled when you buy insect screen cloth. 


The wire used in Jersey Copper Insect Screen 
Cloth is made of unalloyed copper 99.8 % 
pure—the most durable metal in common 
use. Jersey does not depend for its durability 
upon a thin protective coating as does steel 
cloth, metal-coated, nor upon a perfect 
mechanical mixture of metals as do ‘‘bronze’’ 
cloths, and so, whether you take one inch or 
five thousand miles of wire in Jersey Copper 
Screen Cloth, it is uniform in composition. 


Another unique quality of Jersey, second only to its 
superior durability, is its stiffness and strength, This 
is made possible by a special Roebling process 
through which the wire passes. It is an exclusive 
feature of Jersey Copper Screen Cloth and gives it 
stiffness and strength comparable to that of steel. 


Talk to your hardware merchant or custom-made 
screen manufacturer. If he does not have it write 
us and we will send you a sample, also an interesting 
booklet and tell you how you can get it. 


THe New Jersey Wire CLtotH Company 
626 South Broad Street 


Trenton New Jersey 


er Screen Clot 


Made of Copper 909.8% Pure 











The 
LANTERN SLIDE 
COLLECTIONS 


which the House Beautirut formerly 
rented have been taken over by The De- 
partment of Education, University Exten- 
sion. Address Mr. Frederick W. Holmes, 
Room 217, State House, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts for particulars. 
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One interesting series of silhouettes of which 
I have several is of a group of musicians of the 
Théatre des Jeux Gymniques at the Porte 
St.-Martin. They bear the date 1810. I have 
Auboin, the basso, and Berlotin, the tinkling 
cymbalist. The artist who did the group was 
much interested in noses and neckerchiefs, and 
one finds an interesting variety of both. They 
are not cut out, but painted in black or white 
with the tiniest suggestions of gold lines to 
heighten the effect. I am not sure that this 
touching up with gold is really as satisfactory 
as the simple contrast of black and white, but 
as showing variety in treatment it has its 
value. The gentlemen are appallingly serious, 
perhaps their gravity is enhanced by their 
long, important noses. Certainly as silhou- 
ettes their outlines are improved by the mani- 
fold twistings and turnings of their necker- 
chiefs, quite as effective as frills. There is one 
lady treated in the same manner and probably 
painted by the same artist. She is of the 
Opéra and her general harshness of coiffure 
and the bony outline of her face make one 
sympathize with her co-workers. 

Many different effects are achieved, and 
some are extremely good, by mounting the 
black cut-out on a colored background instead 
of white. One gentleman is mounted on a 
charming French blue mat and his collar and 
cravat are done with little points of white 
paper pasted on the back of the silhouette 
itself. This in a black frame with the gold 
band within makes a color combination alto- 
gether delightful and unusual. 

Another treatment is that of painting a lady 
in black, of course, within an engraved medal- 
lion of the toile de Jouy pink. This has the 
additional decoration of conventional flowers 
and fruit and ought to be surrounding the 
winsome face of one of Marie Antoinette’s 
milkmaids. The old lady within is, however, 
of rather questionable disposition, prim and 
all too likely to flood you with ill-assorted 
epithets. Her headdress suggests too much a 
rooster’s comb. 

One chubby little miss of ten or eleven is 
painted in black, but embellished in gray so 
that one sees the texture of her interrogating 
feathers, her well-brushed hair, a prim little 
dress, perhaps fur trimmed. She is the correct 
jeune fille whose eyes look straight ahead. 

Of the group described, a novice could name 
the nationality of each subject at a glance, and 
although all of them are only heads and 
shoulders, a surprisingly good idea of costume 
is given. It is this ability to suggest without 
telling the whole story that makes silhouettes 
so interesting to the modern mind. The im- 
plied is so much more to our taste than is the 
obvious. Instead of a tedious retelling of a 
mass of details, the silhouette tells you subtly 
all that its artist wishes to, and you have an 
amazing little personality, a little jewel of 
portraiture. I really believe that the interest 
in silhouettes in America to-day is due to our 
preoccupation with things psychological, and 
our efforts to penetrate inscrutable exteriors. 
We apparently share this passion with the old 
silhouette cutters of Europe, for their charming 
portraiture offers us just the sort of penetra- 
tion that we enjoy. 
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Dwight J. Baum, Architect, New York 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


Preserve and Beautify Siding, Shingles, 
Boards and All Outside Woodwork 


“50% Cheaper Than Paint’’ 


Beautiful Colors — The coloring effects of Cabot’s Stains are as beautiful on 
siding, boards and timbers as they are on shingles. Every piece of wood has a 
texture and grain that gives it a character of its own, but that character is lost 
if it is covered with a painty coating. Cabot’s Stains bring out the beauty of 
the grain, and the colors are deep, rich, velvety, and lasting. 

Wood Preservation — Cabot's Stains are made of genuine, refined Creosote 
(“the best wood preservative known’’— Century Dictionary) which pene- 
trates and preserves the wood far better than paint. 

Low Cost— In this case handsome and lasting colors, wood preservation and 
low cost go together. Cabot's Stains cost less than half as much as paint and 
they can be put on twice as quickly, cutting the labor cost — the largest item 
— by half. 
stop work. 


Anybody can apply them, so that skilled labor shortage need not 


You can get Cabot’s Stains all over the country 
Send for stained wood samples: free 


SAMUEL CABOT, Manufacturing Chemists 
| 139 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
24 West Kinzie Street, Chicago 





525 Market Street, San Francisco 


Cabot’s Quilt, Waterproof Stucco and Brick Stains, Conservo Wood 
| Preservative, Damp-proofing, Water-proofing 
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EDUCATION 
MOVES AHEAD 


By EuGcene Ranpo.pu SMITH 
Headmaster, Beaver Country Day School, Brookline, Mass. 
President, Progressive Education Association 
Introduction by Cuartes W. Exiot 
President Emeritus, Harvard University 


SURVEY of modern tendencies in education, and a 
concrete discussion of progressive methods. An ex- 
perienced educator shows how the increasing pressure of 
modern life affects the child, and enlarges the function 
and responsibility of the school. An interesting presenta- 
tion of innovations in instruction as offered in the modern 


school. 
Illustrated. Price $2.00 


“Public school teachers ought to have this book. It will strengthen 
and encourage their efforts to keep alive their desire to make the best of 
their handicapped situation.” — Angelo Patri. 

“Much shrewd observation on modern tendencies in our schools.” - 
Heywood Broun. 

“Tt is a study in progressive education and is recognized as an impor- 
tant contribution to social literature in the United States.”” — The New 
York World. 

“No parent or teacher should leave it unread.” — Dr. Richard Gum- 
mere, Headmaster of the William Penn Charter School, in the Philadel- 
phia North American. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 
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T is in the 
bathroom that 
your little chil- 
dren first learn the 
rudiments of health and 
hygiene. The influence of 
the ‘‘health-center”’ on your 
children’s habits of personal 
cleanliness is in direct propor- 
tion to the care with which 
you have chosen the fixtures. 
Proper sanitation demands a 
water closet that flushes thor- 
oughly, quickly, and is of such 
material as can be most easily 
cleaned. ‘‘lepeco’’ supplies 
such fixtures at a price range 

within the reach of all. 


The above prices are F. O. B. Trenton, N. J. 
Write for our free Plan Book ‘‘Bathrooms of Character” S-3 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY 


TRENTON, N. J., U. S. A. 


NEW YORK BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 


TERPECO Water Closets 


FOR EVERY PLACE AND PURSE 
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The biggest nickel’s worth 


You can buy an ice-cream 
cone for a nickel; it is cooling 
for a minute. 


Or you can buy electricity 
for a nickel — enough to run 
a twelve-inch G-E fan for 
ten hours! 


The same nickel that 
keeps an electric fan 
running all day will 
operate an electric 
vacuum cleaner 344 
hours, or a washing 
machine for an hour 
and a half. On the 
motors of these mod- 
ern servants look for 
the General Electric 
Company monogram. 
The letters are a sym- 
bol of service, the in- 
itials of a friend, 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


Is there any bigger nickel’s 
worth in the world than 
this — coolness and comfort 
all day long, and a feeling of 
freshness at the end? 
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The ATLANTIC BOOK of JUNIOR PLAYS 

Short plays for young readers. ‘The dramatists in- 
clude Percy MacKaye, John Farrar, Francois Coppée, 
Anton Tchekov, Louis N. Parker, Stuart Walker, 
Percival Wilde, Constance Mackay and others. 


Students’ Edition, $1.40 uy 
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A Houst Tuat Grew 
(Continued from page 39) 


his grave, his ghost would rise and slay 
them. Stray branches have an almost un- 
canny way of reaching out and catching 
one’s hair or one’s dress as one passes by 
them and in time some less aggressive 
vines shall be planted in their place. 

Flowerpots stand on the wall between the 
lawn and the garden. In the photograph they 
are filled with frilled pink and purple petunias, 
They were so luxuriant and beautiful through 
part of the summer that we almost decided 
they were the perfect pot-plant we had been 
looking for. Later on, however, they grew 
leggy and their leaves unsightly, so we are 
still searching for something better. Geran- 
iums are after all perhaps the most dependable. 

The flower borders on each side of the brick 
path leading to the front door are so shaded by 
wooded banks and the big pine that they are 
given up to spring and early summer flowers 
that do well in the shade. In their turn 
daffodil, Darwin tulip, bleeding-heart, iris, 
vellow daylily, foxglove, and columbine adorn 
them, and when they are over they subside 
into green foliage. 

The lawn and flower garden are separated 
from the vegetable garden by a lattice-work 
trellis supported by white concrete posts. 
Actinidia arguta, a stalwart climber, is planted 
along it. It has thick leathery leaves and 
when closely trimmed has quite the appear- 
ance of a beech hedge. 

A few poplar trees between the garden 
and barns grew and flourished like weeds, but 
after ten years of luxuriant growth, like weeds, 
they died and are known no more. Dwarf 
apple trees grew below them and when the 
greedy roots of the poplar trees no longer 
robbed them, they in their turn began to grow 
luxuriantly and now effectively screen the 
barns. If only the experiment stations would 
discover a disease-proof poplar, for after all 
nothing takes the place of its tall slender 
growth for planting around buildings. 

A lightly-constructed grape arbor covers 
the path that leads to the barns and in autumn 
looking through it from the dining-room loggia 
one’s eye is pleased by the sight of purple 
hanging grapes and a mist of white boltonia; 
the latter is planted beside each post of the 
arbor. 

The brook broadens out into a pool at the 
bottom of the garden; fern-covered rocks 
overhang it and its shady bank is a pleasant 
spot to sit on summer afternoons. 

Some day there is to be a Japanese garden 
below the pool. There is always a ‘some day’ 
in a garden. Enthusiastic gardeners have so 
many plans for the future and their hopes 
take so long to realize that it always seems to 
me they ought to be given an extra span of life. 

However there are no pleasures that stand 
the test of time so well as the modeling of a 
cherished piece of ground and none which are 
so sure a solace for our advancing years. 
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Your New Home 
Need Never Have Garbage! 


UILD the Kernerator into your new home and waste- 


garbage, sweepings, broken glassware, papers and other 
forms of trash—is disposed of as rapidly as it accumulates, 
and without leaving the kitchen ! 

For the price of a good radio set (and without a cent of up- 
keep afterward) you eliminate forever those countless daily 
trips to rubbish pile and garbagecan. You gain immeasur- 
able convenience and a new neatness of home and yard. 


As the picture shows, all waste is merely droppedinto the 
Kernerator handy hopper door. Falling to the brick 
L i. 


a, ei 
Caleb E. Johnson residence, 


Milwaukee. Architect Fitzhugh Scott, 


JULY 


W HALE-BONEV-ITE 


disposal becomes your easiest task. All waste— 


G 
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in the b: t, it is air-dried for 





occasional lighting. Everything is burned but tin cans 
and the like, which are flame-sterilized for removal with 
the ashes. The waste itself is all the fuel required. 


KERNER INCINERATOR COMPANY 
1023 Chestnut St. Milwaukee, Wis. 





The Kernerator must be BUILT IN THE CHIM- 
NEY, hence it cannot be installed in existing 
buildings! Consult your architect—he knows and 
will recommend the Kernerator. Or write— 






















Books for Little Folks 





HEXAPOD STORIES 


By EDITH M. PATCH 


University of Maine 


A series of sketches of the lives of twelve 
insects told in story form. The stories are 
strong in appeal to the child’s imagination. 
‘ Butterflies, bees, the dragon fly, the firefly, 
the rn ei the beetle and the cricket are fascinating sub- 
jects when treated by Miss Patch, who has a deep interest in the 
enthusiasms of childhood for insect life. 





Illustrated school edition, 75 cents 


BIRD STORIES 

By EDITH M. PATCH 
Most children love birds, and it is an easy 
task to interest them in these delightful 
stories of the chickadee, the herring gull, 
the sandpiper, the loon, the swallow, the 
bald eagle, the crow, the snowy heron, the 
pigeon and the owl. 

Illustrated school edition, 80 cents 
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CuT SHOWS 
No. 23-9 SEAT 






DO—NOTE CONCEALED HINGE 
T LATE TENDS ACROSS THE 


EAT INS! oF THE CORE 











C NOTE HEAVY COVERING 
B RUNS LENGTHWISE 

A—NOTE THE COUNTER LAYER OF LAMINATION 
THIS RUNS ACROSS SEAT 





— toilet seat is 
' INDESTRUCTIBLE 


because it’s Whale-Bone-Ite 


HEN you install Whale- Bone-Ite toilet seats you 

make an investment for a lifetime. For Whale- 

Bone-Ite seats are practically indestructible. They last as 
long as the house. 


That's why fastidious women today insist upon them, 
why architects recommend them for private homes. 
Whale-Bone-Ite seats are a little more expensive, perhaps, 
but they have features which no lesser seat can offer. 


Here are ten exceptional features of Whale-Bone-Ite 
seats. They are exclusive. We guarantee satisfaction 
with every seat we sell. 


Non-W arping Permanent Durability 

One-piece Construction Acid Proof 

Sanitary No Exposed Metal 

Non-Inflammable top or bottom 

Easiest Cleaned Permanent Finish 
Comfortable 


Whale-Bone-Ite toilet seats are made of laminated wood, 
covered with a thick, hard composition applied under 
hydraulic pressure. Then it is vulcanized and polished to 
the smooth hardness of glass. It won't warp, crack or 
split. You can’t mar its finish. And it won't absorb mois- 
ture or odors. It is acid-proof and won't wear out. So 
first cost is last cost. 

Whale-Bone-Ite comes in two finishes which match 
your toilet room fixtures—ebony or mahogany. Leading 
plumbers can supply you. Don’t accept imitations. 


For further particulars write Whale-Bone-Ite Division 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 
623-629 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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% table garden the 
EI pipe is supported 
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The Skinner Sys- 
tem of Irrigation is 
perfectly simple to 
install and operate, 
and is adaptable to 
large or small gar- 
dens. In the vege- 


) horizontally by 
iron posts, which are made decorative 
by training sweet peas or climbing 
roses over them — or some prefer 
the more useful lima beans. 
as The photograph shows a portable 





Skinner System 
self-oscillating 
line, watering the 
formal garden 
on the Severance 
estate, Cleveland, 
Ohio; quickly 
wheeled out of sight 
when not in use. 
The results of Skin- 
ner System watering are simply amaz- 
ing. Fruits, vegetables and flowers 
thrive luxuriantly, and because of 
their healthy condition resist the 
attacks of disease and pests. 


Let us send you our booklet telling all about 


irrigation. 


* 213 Water Street 
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A > 





























It is full of useful information. 
ts The Skinner Irrigation Co. 2 





Troy, Ohio 
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Start Your Old- F ray 
Garden NOW! 


HE delights of a beautiful hardy border are within 

easy reach of all. Old-fashioned garden favorites as 
offered below are easily grown from Seed! And by sow- 
ing these seeds during July-August you will have by 
fall, stocky plants, ready for spring bloom! 


Twelve Favorites for 


Everywhere 


Liberal Dreer packets holding high vitality seeds 
bound to grow if sown correctly: — Dianthus (Pheas- 
ant’s-eye Pinks); Sweet William; Gypsophila (Baby's 
Breath); Sweet Rocket or Dame's Violet; Digatalis 
(Foxglove); Golden Coreopsis; Agrostemma (Rose of 
Heaven or Mullein Pink); Delphinium (Blue Butterfly 
Larkspur); Oriental Poppy; Lychnis (Jerusalem Cross) ; 
Gaillardia (Blanket Flower); Aquilegia (Columbine). 


A packet each of the above collection of 12 > 50 | 
splendid Hardy Perennials, postpaid, for.. Cc 


Dreer’s Midsummer Catalogue | 


continues to serve home gardeners as a reliable source | 
of information on what to do in the garden NOW! 
Offers seeds for present sowing, Bulbs for fall planting, 
pot-grown Strawberry Plants, etc. If you are not on 
our mailing list, please ask for your copy. 


HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 




















A Bird Bath 
For Your Garden 


hy dea friends, the song birds, find 
keen delight in this exquisite bird 
bath from the Wueat ey Porrery. It 
not oaly serves them, but beautifies 
your garden — 
is just the right 
touch for open 
expanses of green 
lawn with which 







| 238-240 
| Approx. net it elegantly con- 
age trasts. 
high. ; 
’ Write for complete 
Price $12.00 


illustrated catalogue 
showing 200 different 
designs of bird baths, 
jardiniers, fountains 
and flower boxes. 


net 


The Wheatley Pottery Company 
4619 Eastern Ave. Cincinnati, O. 
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DRAMATIC EPISODES 


in Congress and Parliament 








By Ethel H. Robson, Grade Supervisor, Chisholm, Minn. 


Outstanding events in our history presented in 


dramatic form. A parliamentary reader. 


$1.25 





The ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS - —- - 








AN ObssERVER’S Fietp Nores 
oN Home FurRNISHINGS 
(Continued from page 40) 


the process, since we should then be expected 
to keep up the drastic scene-shifting adven- 
ture or lose prestige. The other alternative is 
the pitfall we favor; or if it is not a pitfall, it 
is at least a field of nettles. 

The reasoning is plain. Walls and floors 
are fixed. Floor coverings, furniture, and wall 
hangings are by use and association as well 
as in material less apt to change quickly, as 
we tried to show in the preceding article, 
Other things in varying degrees are portable, 
movable, and therefore more subject to change 
both in character and in material. 

This opens the field to variety. It is here 
that we shake loose the shackles, spread our 
wings, unfold our souls, or by some other 
metaphor or none at all, seek to express those 
more lively, throbbing effects of impulse, emo- 
tion, feeling less the responsibility of rule, 
indulging more the freedom of fancy. 

The difficulty is that impulse, emotion, 
fancy are not trained well enough in most of 
us; our unorganized or even giddy interiors 
prove it. Do not some rooms give us the effect 
of a burst of fireworks, others of a mutiny of 
colors in a dyehouse; still others recall nothing 
so much as a letter from a finishing school 
overpunctuated with exclamation points? The 
treatment of accessories is at fault in most 
such cases. 

Construction in the house holds us down; 
though we rebel, we are used to it. Heavier 
furnishings have so much in common with it 
that in time and with the help of manufacturers 
they, too, become more solid and foursquare. 
We need the ability to recognize style, to 
choose design, when buying these heavier 
furnishings, but the same fundamentals, the 





Courtesy of M. H. Barge & Sons Go 
MODELED EFFECTS IN PRESSED PAPERS, SOME- 
TIMES SUGGESTING CARVED OR EMBOSSED 


LEATHER, HAVE EXCELLENT POSSIBILITIES 
AS WALL COVERINGS. BECAUSE OF THEIR 
RELIEF AND SMOOTH TEXTURE THEY CAN 


BE HARMONIZED READILY WITH FIXED 


ARCHITECTURAL FEATURES 
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House — Chicago, showing its “‘underclothing”’ 0; 
Cabot’s Quilt, with furring strips over the Quill, on =v 
the outside Anis od is laid. Roof also insulated. Leon E. 


anhope, Architect, Chicago 


Underwear for Houses 


Underclothing makes people warm because it prevents the 
heat of their bodies from escaping. You can make your 
houses warm in the same way. 


Cabot’s Insulating Quilt 


prevents the house heat from escaping. It insulates the 
whole house and saves the heat from the heater — that 
costly heat. It keeps the house warm on the smallest amount 
of coal; saves one-quarter to one-half of the coal bill. Makes | 
the house comfortable for all time. Preserves health and 
saves doctor’s bills. The house is cooler in summer. | 
Quilt is not a mere felt or paper, but a scientific insulator 

that makes the house like a thermos bottle. 











Sample of Quilt with fulk details, and refer- 
ences to dozens of users, 
sent FREE on application. 


| 
SAMUEL CABOT, Inc. | 
Mfg. Chemists 
139 Milk St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
342 Biadigne pean. 
New 
24 W. i St. 
Chicago 












































HALIF 


ts Ce S QUEBEC 


The Palatial Twin-Screw 


S. S. “Fort Hamilton” 


will make 5 unusually attractive 


yachting cruises (no freight) 


Cradan! apg 


Sailing from New York 
July 3-19, August 2-16-30 


Stopping One day each way at Halifax 
Two days at r Nae 





Sailing through the Northumber- 
land Straits, Gut of Canso and up 
the Saguenay River, thence on to 
Quebec. Magnificent scenery, 
smooth water, cool weather. The 
ship has spacious promenade decks 
and all deck games, many rooms 
with bath, finest cuisine, etc. 
Orchestra for dancing. 








The round trip occupies 12 days, rate 
$150 and up, or one way to Quebec, 
5 days, $80 and up. 


No Passports required for these 


For illustrated literature address 


FURNESS-BERMUDA LINE 


34 Whitehall Street, N.Y., or any Tourist Agent 

















THE EVERY-YEAR CALENDAR 
FOR THE VEGETABLE GARDEN 


By FLORENCE TAFT EATON 


The small home gardener will find it exactly the 
help needed to make his garden a source of health 
and pleasure. 

It provides rules for every month of the year and 
gives many important details in regard to planning 
and treating the garden. Size 9}x 11. Each sheet 
contains space for personal notes. 50 cents 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 
8 Arlington Street - - Boston 
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helpful uniformities, are already in them 
Designers have seen to that. Not having care- 
fully learned our lesson from them, most of us 
seek to make the decorative accessories sub- 
scribe too little to these fundamentals. 

Thus a lamp standard may be a fine piece of 
furniture, while its shade is the utmost stretch 
of a Munchausen imagination. Why? It is this 
same lack of understanding of decorative ac- 
cessories, the ‘extras’ of home furnishings. 

Perhaps the words are misused; these are not 
extras in that sense. They are not accessories 
in that we may do without them entirely. 
They are accessories only because they are, 
seemingly at least, less important than certain 
other more fixed things in a given set scheme. 
As a matter of fact, the same constructive 
reasoning runs through them as through any 
major element. 

You will say that you must have sparkle 
somewhere. Yes, the sparkle of moonlight 
on the lake, not that of electric light on a 
masquerade costume bedecked with 

baubles. Sparkle is essential. Hence 
serves study and correct appreciation. Sparkle 
is relative, as stolidity is relative. If nothing 
moves, how can we determine what is sta- 
tionary; if nothing shines, how know what is 
dull? But again, a constant sparkle is like a 
ballet dancer’s smile. In a very short time one 
observes its degeneration into a grimace or 
into a mask totally lacking in expression. The 
light has gone out of it. 

Sparkle in the small things of home interiors 
is of like character. What happens to the 
ballet dancer’s smile is also the fate of gaudy 
lamp shades, of vehement but unsupported 
color notes in piano covers, of pillows soft to 
the touch but not to the eye, to clocks, to 
decorative metal, to vases in many materials, 
even to table linen, china and cutlery. 
strong 


glass 


it de- 


nay, 

All of these may in themselves be 
notes, bright harmonies, brilliant 
but bear in mind that they cannot be harmoni- 
ous except in relation to other things; they 
cannot be contrasts as long as they are 
Regardless of their individual 


contrasts, 


con- 
sidered alone. 
vehemence, they may 
different asto try to dominate a general scheme; 
too, readily fall into the réle of the 


not be so vehemently 


else they, 


wrench inadvertently dropped into a well- 
organized engine. The whole thing stops, 


ceases to function, blows up! 

In short, accessories must be part of a plan, 
of a project; they must contribute to a purpose 
So with the lamp and the bud 
the centrepiece, the 
And in these days of 


in decoration. 
vase, the candlesticks, 
andirons, the bell pull. 
well-advertised preparations for dapper gen- 
tlemen’s hair (must one say it?) so also even 
with the antimacassar, which threatens 
in the language of sport — to stage a comeback! 
Assuming that these accessories are to be 
granted serious consideration as effective units 
in a general purpose, certain questions clamor 
for attention. How choose them, for instance. 
Or one may hear the remark: Yes, but manu- 
facturers don’t make things that their 
any reasonable scheme of 


Way; 

things won't fit 

furnishing. 
Choosing is difficult, chiefly because of the 


wealth to choose from. Decorative accessories 
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It's Mantel 
Time 
in a Million Homes 


Turn the pages of our new Book of 
Mantels with its complete installations 
by the authoritative designers of Man- 
tels and Fireplace Equipment, and you 
readily solve the Mantel problem for 
your home. 





Large illustrations show you exactly 
how the Mantel and Fireplace will look. 
Prices are attractively reasonable, too. 
Our experience is at your service for 
Mantels, Andirons, Grates, Fireplace 
Fixtures, Floor and Wall Tiles. 








Let us help you make your selection, 
and that we may better assist you tell 
us, when writing for catalogue, how 
many Mantels you need, and whether 
you are building or remodeling. 


King Mantel & Furniture Co. 


300 Gay Street + Knoxville, Tennessee 

















Put on like Plaster 
eR ‘\Vears like Iron 


- swaterproof 
fireproof 
z resilient 
A noiseless 

7 
: \ dust- 
less 


Ibaperial 
Sanitary 
Ploeg 







A composition materia) easily applied in plastic 

form over practically any kind of floor. said 
about 3-8 inch thick. Imperial Floor does 
crack, peel or come loose from _foundat 
A continuous, fine-grained, smooth, non-slip 
surface. No crevices to gather grease dirt, dus 

= disease germs or moisture 

= Ideal Floor for Kitchen, Pantry. Bathroom 
Laundry, Porch, Garage, Restaurant, Theatre, 

Hotel, Factory, Office Building, Railroad St 1 








= is desired. Several practical colors 
= mation and sample FREE of your first and second 
= choice of color. 

= Imperial Floor Co., 322-321 Halstead St., Rochester, N.Y 


A Success for 15 Years + 
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Sani-FLusH keeps the toilet bowl look- 
ing like new—removes all marks, stains 
and incrustations—leaves the porce- 
lain white and shining. 

Sani-Flush also cleans the hidden, 


unhealthful trap—destroys all foul 
odors—makes the toilet sanitary. It 
does not injure plumbing connections. 

No scrubbing. No hard work. Simply 
sprinkle Sani-Flush into the bowl— 
follow directions on the can—and 
flush. Always keep a can handy on 
the bathroom shelf, 

Buy Sani-Flush at your grocery, 
drug or hardware store, or send 25c 
for a full-size can. 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
Canton, Ohio 


Sani-Flush 


Reg US Pat OFF 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 
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DOUBLE ¢ 





Y OUR problem of keeping lawns, flower 
beds and shrubbery luxuriantly green 
and healthy is solved for all time and at 
small cost bythe DOUBLE ROTARY Sprink- 
ler. It cuts the water into fine particles and 
distributes it the natural way—“like a gentle 
shower”. Sprinkles a circle 15 to 80 feet, ac- 
cording to water pressure. Is 
self-operating. Durably built of 
interchangeable parts. Work- 
ing parts run in bath of oil. 


Price $12.50—Guaranteed 
The DOUBLE ROTARY Sprinkler 
is sold direct from Factory; $12.50 
postpaid to any address in the U. S. 
Order from this ad. If not perfectly 
satisfactory, return sprinkler an 
your money will be cheerfully re- 
funded. 


Double Rotary Sprinkler Co, 


1211 Coca Cola Building 
Kansas City, Mo. 


















ROTARY 
‘ SPRINKLER > 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
must be bought with an eye to their use and 
function, their shape and color, their material 
and style. Perfect life is the ideal harmony of 
all forces in it; the perfect interior cherishes a 
similar ideal. A poorly chosen accessory is a 
false note. 

Nor does this mean that if you purchase a 
vase to fit in a certain place in the room you 
may never move it. Accessories have certain 
faculties which experience with them brings 
out; for instance, they are most amenable, 
almost affable in their desire to please. Most 
of them, if well chosen in the first place, will 
gladly agree to being moved from place to 
place. All furnishings, properly treated, be- 
come invested with a certain lifelike quality. 
They respond to sensible management, it 
seems. Accessories are not exceptions. But, 
like other furnishings, thev will not be abused 
or misunderstood. A French gray self-figured 
brocade will hardlv make a desirable scarf for 
a light maple dresser of old Connecticut. It 
will not only spoil the dresser and give the be- 
holderashock, it will also proclaim the thought- 
lessness, if not the crass ignorance, of the 
person who brought them together in such 
unholy /iaison. 

Above all, let there be as few as possible of 
those accessories which have no semblance of 
real use. The davs of the étagére and whatnot 
are not gone, unfortunately, although among 
these pieces of furniture, by the grace of 
benevolent muses and poor glue joints, there 
has been a heavy mortality. They were a 
result of certain human weaknesses, largely 
trained out of us now but still there, ready to 
crop out at any time. Study the stock of ‘art’ 
departments in department stores for proof 
of this statement. We can only say: steer clear 
of useless things. For economic reasons, if not 
for those of plain good sense, it should be 
obvious that here as in other acquisitions of 
man it is not the initial cost that counts so 
much as the upkeep. And when that upkeep 
is but added outlay of time and effort without 
compensating productive return in pleasure or 
satisfaction, the original investment goes 
glimmering! 

Then as to the manufacturer and the com- 
plaint that his things won’t fit a careful 
scheme of decoration. As is usually the case, 
the answer must be two-sided. Roughly we 
might say that of all objects classed as decora- 
tive accessories, referring now to those that 
are not put to actual use for some practical 
purpose but are used for ‘pure decoration’ — 
whatever that may be — ninety-nine percent 
of them could be magically removed from the 
earth without causing a ripple of moral or 
mental disturbance — except perhaps in the 
stock exchange. These things are useless; 
their progress in design is of corresponding 
calibre. 

But those others which do serve a practical 
purpose — we refer now to lamps and candle- 
sticks, and clocks and andirons, to tablecloths, 
china and silver — they are in a different class. 
Here the manufacturers, lamps perhaps ex- 
cepted, have made momentous strides in the 
effort to provide good design at a reasonable 
figure. An endless variety of patterns is avail- 
able, patterns intelligently conceived and cal- 
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A FLOCK WALL PAPER, SIMULATING A PILE 
OR VELVET EFFECT, IS ATTRACTIVE BECAUSE 
OF ITS SOFT TEXTURE AND DEEPER SHADOWS 


culated to fall in with decorative purposes so 
far as it is possible to prognosticate regarding 
them in a factory in the entire absence of 
specific interior requirements. No, we are not 
so quick to blame manufacturers on this score; 
they have done well and they are now striving 
manfully to keep their products abreast of the 
trend of design in industries with whose 
products, in turn, their own must ultimately 
appear in the home. 

In the matter of lamps, however, the situa- 
tion is a bit different. Here we have an infant 
industry, one of those lumbering infants that 
has gained weight so fast that it has difficulty 
in learning to walk. As an industry it is not 
twenty years old. There were always oil 
lamps, to be sure, more or less staid things, 
and nothing much was expected of them. 
Electric current made lamps safe things to work 
with; fabrics and wood and paper could be 
brought close to the light unit; they could be 
turned in all directions and, the bulb removed, 
the lamp could be turned bottom up and other- 
wise freely handled. Reduction of the combus- 
tion hazard also made possible the use of 
volatile oil paints and other color treatments. 
The result was a chromatic orgy of lamp 
shades, a riot of tortured lamp standards and 
other supports, a general stampede of all 
decency in design. The end of this debauch is 
not yet. With exceptions to be counted on one 
hand, the quantity-producing lamp manu- 
facturers’ showrooms in any large city are 
comparable to nothing ever seen by man in the 
most narcotic of dreams. In fact, many a good 
narcotic would consider itself debased to 
produce such effects. 

The reason is not far to seek. It is twofold. 
The makers did not, most of them now do not, 
know anything about design. They worked 
away at their lamps and shades as though they 
were destined to function somehow as isolated 
light units never to be seen or used in associa- 
tion with anything else. And, second, they 
catered to an equally ignorant public, which 
was captivated by novelty, by gewgaw effects 
that grew tawdry in a few days, that seemed to 
wilt in daylight and were but poorly calculated 
to give proper service when lighted. 

We have learned better. At least, most of us 
have learned that a lamp is primarily a source 

















STANDARD 
OF THE WORLD 


Suitable Designs of Iron Fence and Gates for town 
houses, suburban homes, country estates and all 
other properties. Also Chain Link Wire Fence. 


We invite correspondence with those who are 
interested. Estimates furnished. 


Write for book of designs 
The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 
“The World’s Greatest Iron Fence Builders’’ 


219 Stewart Block, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Sales and Construction Representatives in Principal Cities 




















ARTISTIC MANTELS 


That Beautify the Home 


THE fireplace is the pivotal point in the arrangement 
of the furnishings of the room and its decoration 
Why not make it the most attractive and add beauty 
to it by a classical design Wood Mantel-Piece? 

If you are building or desire to change your present 
Mantel, let us know your wishes and we will arrange 
to send illustrations and prices to suit your requirements. 


She Itechot 


Louisville, Kentucky 





435 West Jefferson Street 


























Delightful Reading for Every Hostess 





Memories of a Hostess 


Drawn Chiefly from the Diaries of Mrs. James T. Fields 
By M. A. DeWolfe Howe 


HERE is surely no other kind of reading so fas- 

cinating — and of all delightful diaries, none, 
perhaps, to compare with those of Mrs. James T. 
Fields. The wife of the publisher, in her notes about 
little breakfasts, and teas, and visits of famous friends 
to that joyous home on Charles Street, has left a 
precious record of Boston's Golden Age. It is an 
unforgettable picture of a group who knew how to 
enjoy what was rare and beautiful in each other. 


Illustrated. $4.00. 
At All Booksellers, or 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 


8 Arlington Street Boston (17), Mass. 
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of light and if it does not function properly as 
a purveyor of light it is not a lamp, but some- 
thing else which may have its purpose in a 
huge interior or on the stage or in a torchlight 
parade, but not in the average home interior. 

But beyond that most of us have learned 
little. If we had we should be more ener- 
getically refusing the designs now offered. But 
there is hope for us here, as in all other home 
furnishings. Some of us who are au courant 
with what the industries are doing have noted 
plenty of indications of fair weather in the 
field of lamp design. We have noted a definite 
tendency toward simplicity, toward quiet 
colors both as seen in daylight and at night, 
toward a full conviction that a lamp is a 
member of the decorative community and 
must obey the law. 

But we alwavs have something to fall back 
upon. If the object offered vou in the shop is 
ugly, vou still have the refusal. The important 
thing is to know that it is ugly. We and the 
manufacturers and the shopkeepers are all 
learning this together. In all three classes 
there are some who lead, and they are not 
leaders because they try to be different or 
distinctive, but because thev have studied the 
principles of design and have learned, above 
all, that these principles are universal, pene- 
trating all objects of interior decoration from 
eight-foot piano to eight-inch plate, applying 
as well to a thousand square feet of wall paper 
as to a single tassel. 


THe Ericut Forty-Five 


(Continued from page 62) 


July 23 

Egbert and | put in two hours this evening, 
working in the garden. It was a beautiful 
evening with a full moon rising, and this and 
the perfume of honeysuckle touched unex- 
pected springs of poetry in Egbert’s bosom. 
He leaned on his hoe handle and told me that 
this was really the life, —a life in which a 
fellow became conscious of his better self, 
and that he thought he’d go in for Art next 
fall. No more of the jazzy life for him. A 
fellow ought to think of high and noble things 
more often and not be always jazzing round. 
A fellow ought to study more and read good 
books and be an influence, instead of following 
the vulgar herd and always jazzing round. 

I’ve felt the influence of full moon and 
honeysuckle myself, and forebore to smile. 
Egbert has not practised on his saxophone 


to-night. 


July 24 

Jane unexpectedly returned to-day. Said 
she could n’t stand it any longer. Her emo- 
tions over the appearance of the kitchen and 
of Egbert she disguised as well as she could and, 
after a few hours, she was glad she was back. 


July 28 
Egbert left to-dav and Bub, who has been 


sleeping in the attic lately, is once more on the 
living-room rug. The house seems very sull. 


Peace, perfect peace. 

















Restdence of E. S. Milis 
Hewlitt, L. i. 


Remodeling the Old Home 











John C. Greenleaf 
Architect 


In remodeling the old home its 
old-time atmosphere would be de- 
stroyed by such an incongruous 
note as the iron radiators of steam 
or hot water systems. 


But by using the Kelsey Warm Air 
Generator, with its inconspicuous 
registers in out-of-the-way places 
in walls or floors, you can have the 
most healthful heat in the world 
— large volumes of fresh, warm, 
humidified air—at the lowest 
cost for fuel, and not interfere in 
the least degree with the quaint 
charm of the old rooms. 


Let us send you ‘‘Kelsey Achievements,’’ 
and any further information you desire 


HE Kewse 


WARM AIR GENERATOR 


(Trade Mark Registered) 


306 James Street. Syracuse, N. Y. 





Sales Offices Boston and New York 
Dealers Principal Cities 





Registered 





Trade Mark 








Outside the House Beautiful 


By HENRIETTA C. PEABODY 


ISS PEABODY has gotten together a large number 
of attractive views of domestic landscape garden- 


ing, and accompanied by instructive comment on such 
apposite subjects as stone w alls and fences, garden 
paths, the uses of vines, pools, and fountains, and gar- 
den accessories. It sounds like a midsummer daydream 
The book is produced to meet the needs of American 
householders who, according to the author, are begin- 
ning to realize that the surroundings of a house are as 
important as its architecture, and deals rather with the 
setting of the small house than with the landscape gar- 
dening of large estates 
Profusely illustrated. $3.00 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 


8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 
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Undecorated Grey Iron Castings 


You may decorate in oil colors, enamel, or the 
various shades of bronze. 

















#146 Book Ends or Door Stop, $1.00 each; 
#144 Book Ends, $1.25 pair; #145 Book Ends 
or Door Stop, $1.00 each; #139 Book Ends, 
$.85 pair; #107 Sun Dial, $1.50; #142 Book 
Ends, $1.25 pair; #108 Door Stop, $1.50; #147 
Electric Lamp Base, $2.35; #124 Door Stop, 
$1.50. 
F. O. B. Albany, N. Y. 

Remittance must accompany all orders. Shipments 
made by Express unless otherwise directed. Send for 
complete catalog. 


ALBANY FOUNDRY COMPANY, ALBANY, N. Y. 























ewhindof_ 
rinkler 


The amazing new Rain King waters any lawn 
better, quicker and easier. Has two nozzles— 
eacha ‘sprinkler with complete range of direc- 
tion, distanceand volume. Puts water where you 
want it, when you want it. Sets instantly for 
either stationary or whirling and for any desired 

9 spray from fine mist to 
drenching downpour, Even 
sprinkles aroundacorner. Non- 
wear bearings. A sturdy, sub- 
stantial sprinkler that will last 
for years. $3.50 at your dealer’s 
or sent direct, postage prepaid. 
Descriptive folder on request. 











CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY, 


go hg ae mead 34 Y. Maki: mowed eet? 
. Quality Products 349 Cerlaw 


Rainking 














TELLING PLAN BOOKS 


BEFORE YOU BUILD select 


your plans from my books 
showing exteriors and 
floor plans 


“Select California Bun- 
galows’’ contains 98 bun- 
galows of various types. 
Price $2.00. 





‘Spanish and Italian Bungalows’’ contains 38 of these popular 
bungalows. Price $1.00. Postpaid. No stamps please. 
George Palmer Telling, 351 Kensington Place, Pasadena, California 
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Hicu TIDE IN THE VEGETABLE GARDEN 
(Continued from page 44) 


after general cultivation. Occasional deep 
cultivation with a heavy implement is very 
advantageous; ordinarily an iron rake and 
light cultivator will do. In case of a dry sum- 
mer, conscientious and thorough cultivation 
will go far toward making up for lack of fre- 
quent showers by supplying a surface dust 
mulch that will conserve the moisture in the 
earth. The shove hoe is a very useful summer 
tool. The paths get weedy very rapidly, and 
if one runs over them with this implement 
occasionally and then rakes them over, they 
may be kept neat and tidy with very little 
effort. Also run over the ground under the 
briers with the shove hoe often enough to 
prevent the weeds from getting ahead. Weeds, 
as well as crops, flourish wonderfully in the 
hot weather. 

The lawn clippings are very useful. They 
may be used as a mulch under the grapevines, 
currant and gooseberry bushes, young trees, 
and so forth; put the surplus on the compost 
heap. The grapevines often need spraying 
now, as they are sometimes attacked by 
mildew and black rot. If the crop is abundant 
and you can spare time, the quality of the 
grapes and size of the bunches is greatly im- 
proved if the smaller and more imperfect ones 
are removed; also clip off many of the too- 
luxuriant vine sprays. 

Cucumbers, summer squashes, and so forth, 
must also be kept well picked. Like the string 
beans, an immediate disastrous result is 
noticed if any considerable portion of the crop 
is allowed to get overripe. Ripe summer 
squashes are sometimes used for pies, and ripe 
cucumbers make excellent sweet pickle, in 
case these particular varieties get ahead of 
you; but as a rule prevent this by careful 
harvesting. 

Early turnips are often infested by maggots, 
which entirely ruin them. Watering the ground 
with strong carbolic suds has been advised as 
apreventive. The Cos lettuce must be carefully 
watched, and tops of heads tied loosely with 
raffia to bleach them; do this when the plants 


are entirely dry, or they will rot. Squashes 
and melons are helped by digging wood ashes 
around them, by nipping the ends of the long- 
est runners, and by burying a few of the joints 
to help the root system and discourage borers, 
Put every bit of decayable débris on the com- 
post heap and turn it over once in a while; 
encourage a squash or cucumber vine to run 
over the house side. 

Tomatoes are now growing luxuriantly, and 
must be carefully pruned and trained if on 
trellises. As the fruit sets, some of the abun- 
dant leaves may be clipped off. Use raffia for 
tying. It is n’t too late to set a few plants for 
late bearing if you feel that the crop will prove 
a bit scanty. Thrifty self-sown seedlings often 
appear in inconvenient places — on paths, the 
compost heap, under the briers — and may be 
salvaged to advantage. We are apt to use the 
late fruit for canning, for canned tomato 
purée, and for many piquant sauces; it is no 
disadvantage to have some of this work come 
in cooler weather. 

Do you ever save vegetable seeds? We have 
found it satisfactory to save seed from one of 
our finest tomatoes, both early and late, and 
Yellow Plum. Scrape out the seeds, wash them, 
and dry on blotting paper; roll up paper and 
seed together. Surplus beans may be dried 
and used for winter or utilized for seed; store 
in a labeled, air-tight container. July and 
August are the months of overflowing crops. 
Therefore use vegetables and fruit freely, it 
will be to the advantage of health and purse 
alike. Avoid waste by canning, giving away, 
or selling the surplus that is the sure adjunct 
of any successful vegetable garden. To me it 
is a distressing sight to see vegetables and 
fruit that have cost so much time and labor, 
unutilized and spoiling. 

Blackberry and raspberry bushes may be 
pruned any time after the bearing season is 
over. It is hard to find time to do this, but 
after being pruned, thinned, and staked, they 
are so much more easily cared for, so that it 
pays to do this early, if possible. 


On THE SELECTION OF UPHOLSTERY MATERIAL 
(Continued from page 40) 


as expensive as mohair. Silk brocaded velvets 
are made in imitation of fifteenth and sixteenth 
century velvets of Asia Minor and Italy, and 
seventeenth and eighteenth century velvets 
of Italy and France. Some of the reproductions 
are very fine and answer admirably the pur- 
poses for which they are made. The woman of 
means who prefers to be her own decorator for 
the pleasure she gets out of it, must not be 
confused by the term ‘antique.’ Antique may 
be the old original or the modern imitation — 
a very beautiful fabric to be sure, but still a 
close imitation — and perhaps an unnecessary 
one. It is one thing to copy design and struc- 
ture and another to imitate the ravages of time! 
In Figure 4 is shown a modern antique velvet. 
The lines on the background are in imitation 
of the worn breaks in the original. 


Linen velours lasts longer than either silk or 
cotton. The pile is not so long, but has the 
appearance of being put in in rows which gives 
it a more interesting texture than that of the 
monotonous cotton surfaces. This is some- 
times called chenille velours. 

Mohair is the most important of the pile 
fabrics, and next to the good wool tapestries in 
endurance. The average price of twelve to 
fifteen dollars a yard is an economy as mohair 
will outwear several other materials totaling 
more than its original cost; and it always has 
the appearance of quality. Sometimes the 
design is printed or blocked; sometimes it is 
made up of cut and uncut pile like the uphol- 
stery in Pullman cars; again, it is cut, leaving 
the surface uneven but never weakened to the 
extent that the cut patterns of other fibres are 
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weakened. To the inexperienced an embossed 
cotton velours is not so very different from a 
cut mohair. Quoting from a wholesale im- 
porter’s catalogue for August 1923, an em- 
bossed cotton fabric costs actually one third as 
much as the average mohair, and | am sure 
will fall far below these figures in its wearing 
qualities. Recently a survey was made of a 
public building, which is in daily use by thou- 
sands of people, to ascertain the wearing quali- 
ties of the various fabrics. It was found that 
the mohair pieces were the only pieces holding 
up. That is because mohair pile stands up 
stiffly and resists friction and pressure. Its 
resiliency makes it wear indefinitely. 

Figure 5 shows cut and uncut pile construc- 
tion. Pullman cars, parlor cars, and so forth 
are covered with an allover figured mohair, 
the background being of cut pile and the design 
of uncut; the contrast between the ends and 
loops making a decided pattern. 

Figure 6 is of a cut mohair used on backs of 
upholstered pieces. A plain mohair (without 
pattern) is generally used on the arms and 
other places where the wear is greatest. 

In Figure 7 is shown an embossed cotton 
velours. Compare this with Figure 6. Visit the 
upholstery department of any large store and 
try to get an idea of the different fibres by 
feeling of them. Begin with mohair, then try 
cotton velours. The difference is very marked, 
and can soon be mastered. 

To quote Mr. Erskine, ‘the price of 
article is what you pay for it; the cost of an 
article is what you pay for it plus all repair 
bills until that article is discarded.’ 

Textile fabrics wear out. Sunlight, water 
and friction are their natural enemies and be- 
sides the additional wear from accident, animal 
fibres (wood, mohair, silk, and so forth) are 
liable to destruction by moths. Upholstered 
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furniture is not like a fur coat which can be 
done up in a cedar bag or newspapers and sent 
to the attic, or sent off to the furrier. Uphol- 
stery material in place is at the mercy of all 
textile enemies the year round. Moth balls 
and other smelly remedies count for nothing. 
The little moth miller shuns sunlight and clean 
fabrics and deposits her eggs on soiled fabrics 
and in dark places. Do not be misled by the 
authorities who say ‘the eggs of the moth 
miller are deposited in April, May, and in some 
parts of the country in June.’ They 
positing practically every month in the year. 
This has been proved again and again by 
garments showing moth-eaten patches made 
almost any time in the year. If the housewife 
takes advantage of these facts she need not 
fear for her woolen and mohair household tex- 
tiles. Cleanliness and sunlight are a safeguard. 

Serviceability and durability play an im- 
portant part in the selection of any article. An 
upholstery fabric may be durable, that is, 
wear a long while without breaking through, 
and still not be very serviceable because of its 
shabbiness or the cost and difficulty of keeping 
it clean. Cotton velours and other cotton 
furniture cloths belong to this class. They 
collect dust and hold it — they fade and be- 
come dingy very soon. 


are de- 


When we look for a serviceable upholstery 
fabric we want one which will wear a long time 
and look well after being worn; one which will 
easily be kept in good condition and one which 
will not lose its interesting texture, by fading, 
spotting or roughing up. 

Now the cost of a fabric is its initial price, 
plus the care, repair and so forth. Can we not 
find in the woolen tapestries and mohairs 
serviceable upholstery materials at an average 
price with a minimum for upkeep, in this way 
reducing the cost? 


My House anD GARDEN BY THE SEA 
(Continued from page 47) 


poor. This was disappointing as these crops 
usually do well in the sandy soil near the shore. 

The second year I had what is generally 
known as a bumper crop; so much so, that 
melons, citron, and cucumber vines sprang up 
all over the place whether they were planted 
there or not. I imagine these strays came from 
seeds from the compost heap, but it was small 
trouble to be rid of them 

The tenth of May I planted two rows of 
corn; my first crop was Sugar Re-selected, 
could anything sound better? | continued to 
plant corn one or two rows at a time until the 
twelfth of July. Besides the one named | 
planted Golden Bantam and Stowell’s Ever- 
green. The Golden Bantam was the most suc- 
cessful. To it I shall add this year the variety 
known as Howling Mob. It will make the 
garden so lively at the time when guests are 
likely to arrive! I bought eighteen tomato 
plants, six of the earliest red variety, six large 
yellow, and six of the small plum-shaped yel- 
low kind. Besides these | bought fiftv cabbage 


plants and twenty-five sweet-potato vines. 
Cauliflower was omitted because it does not 
do well on this part of the Cape 


If the weather permitted, the first job every 
Monday morning was to go over the vegetable 
garden pulling out or hoeing out the weeds. 
This task done in the sandy soil at the shore is 
much easier than when done in the heavy clay 
loam to which | had been used. It seemed a 
light task in comparison. 

The potatoes were cut in pieces, 
eyes to each piece, and dusted with sulphur to 
prevent scab, before they were planted. The 
crop was not large, but | attributed that to the 
poor condition of the soil as other gardens pro- 
duced abundant results. We had enough for 
our needs for nearly four months. 

After the hoeing and general cleaning up was 
seen to, | kept a sharp watch for the various 
pests that beset a garden. The cabbages were 
dusted with Paris green to keep off the worms 
when they were young, and after they headed 
up they were sprayed with arsenate of lead. 
The cutworms took heavy toll of cucumbers, 
squash, and melons, but this year | shall keep 
them sprayed early and late with Bordeaux 
mixture for beetles, and I shall spread the 
ground around them with poisoned bran mash 
to discourage the cutworms. 


several 
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EAVENS 


urniture- 








F you seek distinction and individuality, you will 
be pleased with Leavens furniture — either a 
complete set for bedroom or breakfast room, or a 

charming single piece to fit that nook or corner 
You attain perfect harmony with surroundings by 
having your selection decorated or finished to order 


The Leavens way is a comparatively inexpensive 
way too—as you will learn by experience. In 
either Decorated or Colonial furniture a beautiful 
simplicity of design goes hand in hand with quality 
and value. 


Shipments made anywhere, carefully 
crated to insure safe delivery 





Write for illustrations and 
complete information 


WILLIAM LEAVENS @& CO., INc 


Manufacturers 


32 Canal Street Boston, Mass. 













































500 Home Plans 


HATEVER your needs, your 

tastes, your income, you can 
employ the services of more than 
150 of the best architects in the 
country at less than 2c apiece! 

Volume I of ‘The Books of a Thousand 
Homes” contains perspective drawings, 
floor plans, and detail sketches for 500 
small, moderate-cost homes, each of them in 
the best of taste, and each designed by a 
well-known architect. 

The name of the editor — Henry At- 
terbury Smith, the famous architect — is 
in itself a pune ty of excellence. And the 
book costs only $3.00! 

For every plan in the book, blue prints 
and architects’ specifications are easily 
available. 

The limited first edition is rapidly being 
exhausted. Unless you want to wait for 


your copy of this practical book, you must 
act at once. 


This coupon 
will save 
many months 
and dollars! 


3 





e Owners Service Institute, Inc. 
| is 37 West 39th Street, New York City 
j Send me Volume I, ‘The Books of a Thousand Homes,” by parcel 
post, collect. 
lo My check (or money order) for $3 is enclosed. 
| © When I receive the book I will give the postman $3 (plus a few 
cents postage) in full payment. 
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“Is that All it Costs?’’ 


AP IRASE we hear frequently when cus- 
£4 tomers learn the remarkably low price 
o! this dainty Callahan Greenhouse. 

Standardized units—machine built—a 
great saving in first cost and in labor of 
erection. 


@llahan Greenhouses 


bring garden lovers of moderate means the year ‘round 
joy of a perpetual garden. They are a happy combina- 
tion of beauty and utility — built entirely of cypress so 
that they will last a lifetime. Now is the time to erect 
your greenhouse and start the seeds for winter blooms. 


«Write for the Greenhouse Book with illustrations 
and prices. It is free 


THE T. J. CALLAHAN CO. 
207 Stout Street Dayton, Ohio 
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IRON FENCE 


For Every Purpose 


LAIN and ornamental entrance 

gates—all kinds of light iron work. 
Iron and wire Window Guards, Bal- 
cony Railings, Folding Gates, Gratings, 
Cellar Doors, Vases, Settees, etc. 


Catalog on request. 
Estimates cheerfully given— 
orders filled promptly. 


The Cincinnati Iron Fence Co., Inc. 
ESTABLISHED 1905 
3341 Spring Grove Ave. Cincinnati, O. 
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The LITTLE GRAMMAR 
By E. A. CROSS 
Dean of Teachers College, Greeley, Colorado 


An exceilent book for adults who 
wish to perfect their grammar by 
studying alone. go cents 


The ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, Boston 
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NEAT ROWS OF LETTUCE WELL HEADED 


In casting over the difficulties of a vegetable 
garden at the seashore, | find that they are 
largely confined to two things. Pests and such- 
like garden enemies are no worse than thev 
are farther inland, in fact, they do not seem so 
bad. The main trouble is getting the seeds up 
out of the ground. The second is to keep the 
moisture in. This is difficult because the mois- 
ture leaches out of the ground so easily. This 
will in a measure be overcome when | shall have 
succeeded in getting more humus into the 
ground. I do this in three wavs, one by 








adding good rich manure, another by turning 
under all the plants when they have done 
bearing, and the third by a system of green 
manuring. 

As fast as the earlier crops, such as lettuce, 
peas, and beans were gathered, other seeds 
were sown in their places. Using this intensive 
method was helpful in that there was a smaller 
area to be gone over, fertilized and weeded. 

] sowed my last crop August twelfth. After 
that every bare space was sown with rye. 
That soon came up and the tender green shoots 
gave the garden a more sightly appearance 
than if it had been allowed to run to weeds, 
At the spring ploughing the rve was turned 
under. No clippings, leaves, or grass were 
allowed to go to waste. They were all added 
to the compost heap. In the spring that will 
be spread over the ground and ploughed under. 

Now, just what did I accomplish in my first 
season at the seashore with a poorly prepared 
soil, during an unusually long cold wet spring, 
followed by two months of very dry weather? 
On the twenty-third of June we had radishes 
and peas. From that time on until August 
second we bought only potatoes, and from 
then until November seventh we bought only 
an occasional head of lettuce. We had a riot of 
delicious vegetables throughout the season, a 
good many to give away, and some to bring 
into town in November. 

After the ploughing was done and the ground 
made ready for planting, | think not more than 
a half day’s work a week was spent on the 
garden, which means that any man who is so 
disposed could take care of such a garden in 
the week-end, if he is able to be on the place 
onlv once a week. 


GARDEN ConsTRUCTION NoTEs 
(Continued from page 49) 


is made in sand or sandy loam, the ‘stepping’ in 
the foundation may be two or three steps of 
the finished flight in length. It may be found 
with this type of soil that board forms are 
necessary in order to hold the shape of the 
stepping in the foundation. Steps built on a 
cinder-and-loam or natural earth foundation 
should not be constructed upon a new ‘fill’ 
which has not had opportunity to settle during 
one winter. When the fill exceeds three feet, it 
should be built in layers of twelve inches each 
of which is thoroughly tamped and puddled. 
The object of placing cinders under the steps 
is for the purpose of drainage. In the lower 
portion of the excavation, a drain tile should be 
laid to collect and conduct away the water 
seeping through the cinders. The excavated 
area is next filled with cinders and thoroughly 
tamped. The minimum depth of the founda- 
tion of cinders (Figures 1B and 3) should be 
never less than eight to twelve inches. The 
surface of the cinders should conform to the 
finished surface of the steps as indicated in 
Figure 1B, or to a rough approximation of the 
finished step surface as indicated in Figure 3. 
The lower stones are laid and then the layer 
of sandy loam placed in position; then tamped 
and leveled off and the first tread laid in place. 
The operation is continued until the flight is 


completed. When it is desired to plant in the 
crevices between the stones, indicated as soil 
pockets in Figure 1, generous pockets of good 
sandy loam are placed in the foundation mate- 
rial connecting from the opening in the surface 
of the riser, expanding in size backwards and 
downwards to the subsoil (Figures 1A and 1B). 
Planting pockets may be provided in the other 
types of steps if desired, in a similar manner. 

The construction of the semicircular rock 
steps is the same in principle as that described 
for the straight flight of Figure 1. The stones 
are laid on the circumferences of a series of 
circles. Each series of treads is laid on the cir- 
cumference of a circle, whose radius is shorter 
than the circumference of the tier of treads 
immediately below. The centre of the circle 
for each series of steps is located back from the 
former, so that the circumferences are not 
portions of concentric circles. 

Sometimes it will be found desirable to use 
stepping stones as a combination stepping- 
stone walk and ramped walk in order to make 
an otherwise objectionable grade more com- 
fortable to use. The difference in grade be- 
tween stepping stones is taken up as shown by 
Figure 4. This type of walk or stepping-stone 
construction should be used only in the most 
informal manner. 
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BRANDS 
"GOLD MEDAL’ PEONIES 


A the 1923 National Show of the American 
Peony Society, in competition with growers 
from Massachusetts to North Dakota, the Brand 


Peony Farms was awarded the three highest prizes 
in the gift of the Society, viz: 


(x) 


Gold Medal on finest collection of one bloom each of not 


more than 100 varitties. 


@) 


Gold Medal on magnificent new white seedling peony— 


Mrs. A. M. Brand. 


G) 


Silver Medal on wonderful new pink seedling peony— 
Myrtle Gentry. 


In addition to the above prizes and two ‘‘Awards of Merit”’ 
by the Society, competent judges declared the Brand Peony 
Farms exhibit to be the greatest display of new peonies ever 


shown by any originator. 


You will want to plant roots from this prize winning stock — the most 
beautiful contributions to the peony world — therefore, let our ‘‘Peony 
Manual”’ be your guide. It is the largest, finest and most up-to-date work 
ever written on the peony, devoted almost entirely to that flower, giving its history, varieties, cul- 
ture, etc. Free to those purchasing roots, otherwise 35c. 


America’s Foremost Hybridizers of the Peony 


THE BRAND PEONY FARMS 








Faribault, Minnesota 











“Yhe 


Husband Who 
Never Forgets— 


Ten years of married life! 
Actually ten. And yet he 
is forever surprising her 
with little attentions, per- 
sonal gifts and things for 
the home for her con- 
venience and comfort. 


One of the conveniences 
she values most highly is 


the Minneapolis Heat S™ 
Regulator — installed to 


save her work and worry 
in cold weather. She 
never has to run up and 
down stairs to fix the fire; 
never bothers about drafts 
or dampers. The room 
temperature is always un- 
iform without any atten- 
tion on her part. 


The booklet, “The Proper 
Operation of the Home 
Heating Plant”, tells the 
story of automatic heat 
regulation and gives sim- 
ple rules for saving fuel. 
Mailed free on request. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


HEAT REGULATOR CO. 
Established 1885 


2745 Fourth Ave., So., Minneapolis, Minn. 


OM err Acoucaron 
“The Heart of the Heating Plant” 








The Minneapolis is sold and 
installed by branch offices in 
principal cities and 20,000 
heating contractors. 

Dependable automatic control is indispen- 


sableon oil burners. The Minneapolis comes 
as standard equipment on leading makes. 
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MONTH sy MONTH 
IN THE GARDEN 


In the Flower Garden 


1. Sow mignonette, 
candytuft, Drum- 
mond’s phlox, coreop- 
sis, babysbreath, 
cornflower, and Shirley 
poppy for succession. 

2. Take out sweet- 
william, and Canter- 
bury-bells after blooming, and sub- 
stitute annuals such as aster, stock, 
calendula, and the like. 

3. Keep flowers of peachleaf 
campanula picked off as they fade, 
to keep plants in continuous bloom. 

4. Do not plant gladioli after 
July fourth. 

5. Cut achillea to the ground 
after blooming. Try achillea with 
salmon-pink clarkia for cutting. 

6. Cut larkspur to the ground 
after blooming. Dress the plant 
with wood ashes and water well. 

7. Collect flat stones bringing 
home a few each week in the bottom 
of the Ford for a paved path in the 
garden. Set with one-inch grass 
joints between the stones. 





In the Vegetable Garden 


1. You can still plant 
beans, carrots, cress, celery, 


early corn, cucumber, let- | 
tuce, turnip, beet, cabbage, cauli- | 


flower, endive, pea, radish, spinach, 
and Brussels sprouts. 

2. Cultivate constantly. 

3. Feed asparagus-bed nitrate of 
soda, 1 Ib. to 100 square feet. Dust 
hellebore powder or spray Paris 
green if asparagus beetle appears. 

4. Shade lettuce with cheese- 


| generally green or black. Spray 
Black Leaf 4o. 


The Orchard, Lawn, and 
Shrubbery 

1. For cutting try 
branches of bayberry 
with nicotiana. 

2. Prune rambler 
roses after flowering. 
Cut flowering shoots to 








the ground so that new ones will 


grow up. 


3. Clip hedges of privet every ten 
days to get the close box-like tex- 
ture of the hedges in Newport, 
Rhode Island. 

4. Prune the maple trees which 
bleed if pruned earlier. 

5. Leave grass cuttings where 


| they fall in dry weather, or use them 





cloth frames and keep growing | 


constantly, water morning and 
night. 

5. Water celery well. Dress with 
nitrate of soda. Blanch by hilling 
or by boards and keep soil from the 
heart of the head. 

6. Dig potatoes the day they are 
to be eaten. They are much better 
fresh. 

7. Watch for (a.) Celery worm — 
a large green worm with black band 
on each ring of its body. Hand 
pick. 

(b.) Cutworm— keep paper col- 
lars around small plants. 

(c.) Potato bug—a black and 
yellow striped beetle. Spray Paris 
green. 

(d.) Squash bug —a dark brown 
ill-smelling bug. Hand pick. 


(e.) Aphis — soft-bodied insect 





for a mulch on the rose beds or 
small fruits, or put them on the 
compost heap. 

6. Thin out heavy-bearing fruit 
trees. Thin out clusters to one 
fruit each and take out weak inside 
branches. 

7. Sow cover crops on unused 
land. 

8. Pinch back raspberry and 
blackberry canes to about two and 
a half feet. 

9. Pot strawberry runners at 
the nodes and hold in place by wire 
hairpins to make them root. When 
roots grow into the pot clip from 
the parent plant. 


In the Greenhouse and Frames 


1. Sow biennials, such as holly- 
hock, pentstemon, foxglove, pansy, 
forget-me-nots, English daisy, viola, 
and wallflower. Transplant 3’ to 
6” apart before September. Protect 
by sash during winter, and trans- 
plant next April where they are to 
bloom. 

2. Sow hardy perennials for next 
vear’s bloom if not already sown. 

3. In the house sow calceolaria, 
cineraria. 

4. Feed chrysanthemum, water, 
and ventilate often. 


Window Boxes 


HERE are both metal and wood 
window boxes on the market, 
with various arrangements for drain- 
ageand watering. Those of wood are 
easily made by the home carpenter. 
They are generally of cypress and 
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painted. There should be half-inch 
holes in the bottom for drainage 
and these covered with crocks. 
Next comes 2” of well-rotted ma- 
nure or fibrous loam and then a rich 
compost one half of good loam, one 
fourth of well-rotted manure and the 
other fourth of well-rotted leaf mould 
or chopped turf. The roots have a 
restricted feeding area, so the soil 
should be full of available food. 
The boxes should also be well 
watered all summer. 

The number of plants depends on 
the size of the box and the size of 
the plants. A good rule is to plan 
so that the tops of the plants just 
touch, making a complete whole of 
the planting, not a series of isolated 
plants. 

For shade use wandering-jew, 
moneywort, viola, euonymus radi- 
cans, English ivy, fuchsia, begonia, 
palms, coleus, Vinca major, Sprenger 
asparagus, blue dracena, striped 
brake, Cretan brake, Wilson brake, 
holly fern, and other ferns. 

For sun use geranium, single 
petunia, sweet alyssum, ageratum, 
heliotrope, marguerite, dwarf snap- 
dragon, dwarf zinnia. 

For climbing vines use English 
ivy, manettia, fern asparagus, smi- 
lax. For dropping vines use Vinca 
major, Sprenger asparagus, German 
ivy, and wandering-jew. 

Window boxes should be 6-12” 
or more deep and 9-18” wide. 
They vary in length but individual 
boxes should not be over 6’ long. 


Hanging Baskets 
HERE are several 
types of hanging bas- 
kets, the commonest of 
which are of open wire or 
Wort of wood splints. Earth- 
UY enware pots of the texture 





of common flowerpots are also used. 

The open wire or splint basket is 
first lined with moss, so the earth 
will not dry out. A good soil to use 
is loam plus well-rotted manure in 
equal parts, and thoroughly mixed. 

The baskets are hung indoors or 
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on the porch in the light, but out of 
the wind. They are watered by 
sinking in a tub of water where 
they are left some minutes until 
thoroughly saturated. 

These following plants are among 
the best for use in hanging baskets: 
slender jasmine, Italian bellflower, 
trailing fuchsia, Sprenger asparagus, 
German ivy, canary nasturtium, 
petunia, mahonia, oxalis, single 
petunia. 


Do not water when the sun is out. 


Transplanting in July 


T is possible to move plants even 

in the July heat if enough care 
is taken. The holes should be pre- 
pared first and a little deeper than 
usual. Put in chopped up turf or 
turf turned upside down in the 
bottom of the hole to act as a 
sponge to absorb and hold water. 
Water the holes two or three hours 
before moving the plant. Move 
the plant with a ball of earth and 
set in the hole without disturbing 
the roots. 

Transplant on a rainy or damp 
day or after sundown. Shade with 
newspaper, peach basket or pots 
for two or three days taking off 
shades at night. 

Small plants move more easily 
than large ones. Ferns may be 
moved at any season provided the 
fronds are removed and enough 
water Is used. 


Better to drench once a week than 
to sprinkle every day. 


Phlox 


EEP phlox flowers picked off as 

they fade, and do not allow 
seeds to form, for the seeds will pro- 
duce flowers of the old type, magenta 
color. The named varieties of phlox 
are propagated by division and by 
cuttings in order to come true to 
color. 

Begin in July to take notes of 
the succession of bloom among the 
phloxes. Note gaps and plan other 
varieties to fill these next year, for 
the garden can have phlox bloom 
from now until September by 
choosing the right varieties. 

Spray phlox with pyrox or dust 
flowers of sulphur on the leaves 
every two weeks to prevent mildew. 
Do not wet the flower heads. 
Keep the plants well watered. 
Phlox likes plenty of water, full sun, 
and deep soil. 


Do not cultivate the beans while 
the vines are wet. 
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Moderately Priced | 
PERGOLAS | 


Your garden’s beauty, the entire effect of your grounds, will be 
improved by an artistically designed and correctly placed per- 
gola, shelter house or rose arbor. 19 
Because we specialize in such work, we are able to offer you Vy 
pergolas, and garden ae gene of all kinds, at a very moderate : 
cost — less than such work costs when done unskillfully by local 
carpenters. 











urpose, put Go 


From us you get materials that are chosen for the 

together by experts. All columns used are Koll Lock-Joint ry 

Columns — they will not, cannot, come apart. PA 

Send 30c for Garden Equipment Catalog M34 showing pergolas, IS} 
i 


garden houses, lattice fences, trellises, rose arbors, sundials, 
fountains, bird-baths, gazing globes, lawn umbrellas, and 
garden and beach furniture. 


Hartmann-Sanders Company 
2187 Elston Avenue, Chicago 
Showrooms: 6 East 39th Street, New York City 


HARTMANN-SANDERS 


Koll Lock-Joint Col erg Rose Arbors ‘2 
Garden Furniture and Accessories 
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You Can Plant All Summer 


HERE is no need 

to restrict your 
planting to the spring 
and fall. Whether you 
have an estate at 
Newport, a reclaimed 
farm house in the 
mountains, or a cot- 
tage in the suburbs, 
you can improve its 
appearance this sum- 
mer. And you will 
enjoy yourself doing 
it — planting can be 
your summer hobby. 


Write for “What 
You Can Plant in 
the Summer,” and 
‘““Home Landscapes or 
Summer Planting.” 


Our specialty is growing big shade and evergreen trees. 
We have a large stock on hand now — 20 years old and 
30 feet high — available for immediate delivery. They 
are backed by the Hicks guarantee. Carloads and truck 
loads ready. Some of the new plants introduced by 
Arnold Arboretum. 





HICKS NURSERIES, Box B, Westbury, L. I. 
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ROOKWOOD 


While profoundly subscribing to the beauty of ancient art, 
preaches the gospel of contemporary expression for living peoples. 


Call upon our exclusive representative in your locality or write 


to us. 


THE ROOKWOOD POTTERY COMPANY 
Celestial Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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We have a fascinating 
little booklet describing 


four exquisite Ottawa 
productions, which we 
shall be glad to send you 
if you will mention your 
dealer’s name in your 
request. 


O embody the convenience and utility of Ottawa 
Furniture in a fitting exterior beauty, 
signers have sought inspiration in the fine creations of 


all ages 
This beautiful Colonial suite for the 


simplicity 


Ottawa shops 


OTTAWA FURNITURE COMPANY |. 


Holland, Michigan 


Wholesale Duster 
GRAND Rapips, MICHIGAN 


OTTAWA Dé 


FURNITURE 


“A Guatty that coea the ciaceeattitied in the Word” 





breakfast room 
or apartment dining room has the true charm of rich 
The painstaking craftsmanship of our ances- 
tors is carefully duplicated by skilled Dutch woodwork- 
ers, many of whom represent the second generation of 
families who have built honestly and sincerely in the 


MANUFACTURERS BUILDING 


master de- 
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AMONG 
OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


UR cover this month is the 

first to be used of those se- 
lected from our Second Competition. 
It was submitted by Helen Haas 
of Brooklyn whose exquisite work- 
manship in building up this little 
house of Mah Jongg tiles might 
imply that she would perhaps be 
as skillful a carpenter as she has 
proved herself to be artist. 


* * * 


The influence of Spain has within 
recent years been increasingly no- 
ticeable, first on our architecture, 
especially of course in those parts 
of the country where a similar cli- 
mate makes the Spanish house 
particularly adaptable, and then 
on our furniture. The possibilities, 
however, for the adoption of the 
essential elements of the Spanish 
gardens in our own gardens — espe- 
cially our small gardens — are only 
beginning to be realized. Edwin 
Mitchill Prellwitz, who is a 
landscape architect at present con- 
nected with the Olmsted office, and 
a recent traveler in Spain, has 
pointed out some of the methods of 
garden-making there that we might 
well employ, and his beautiful 
photographs and those taken by his 
traveling companion, J. V. Larkin, 
are convincing evidence that Span- 
ish gardens are replete with sug- 
gestions that we might well heed. 


* * * 


Virginia Hale tells her story so 
well in her article, The Amateur ver- 
sus the Professional Landscape Ar- 
chitect, that there is littlewe can add 
here to her biography. It is a tale 
that every householder should read. 
A great many people have made the 
same mistakes that Mrs. Hale made 
but few have been so ready to 
recognize them, or so willing to go 
back to the beginning and take the 
steps necessary to obliterate them 


eos 


There are perhaps few collections 
of antiques in the country better 
known to antiquarians than that 
assembled by Mr. George F. Ives, 
late of Danbury, Connecticut. 
Among his furniture were some ex- 
ceedingly choice pieces, but there 
were few more appealing or more 
eloquent of human association than 
the several pieces of children’s furni- 
ture which are described in the 
article by Alice Van Leer Carrick. 
The entire collection of Mr. Ives is 


to be sold at public auction during 
the last week of June. 


* * * 


Ellen Shipman is one of the 
foremost landscape architects of the 
country. Her gardens always have 
the charm of individual flower 
combinations and luxuriance. Flor- 
ence Taft Eaton is known the 
country over to magazine readers 
and there is hardly a housekeeper or 
a gardener who has not benefited by 
her words of practical wisdom. Her 
article this month will appeal espe- 
cially to those who are planning to 
enter the Vegetable-Growing Con- 
test, the conditions of which were 
printed in the March issue and in 
which Mrs. Eaton will act as judge. 
For those who did not see these 
conditions, we print them here again. 

We offer two first prizes of $25.00 and 
two second prizes of $20.00 for (a) the best 
all-round small, home vegetable- garden, 
cultivated by any reader of this magazine; 
(b) for the most intensive and successful 
utilization for vegetable growing of an area 
not over 1500 square feet. 

Contestants for either (a) or (b) must 
observe the following conditions: — 

All the work of gardening, with the 
exception of ploughing and harrowing, 
must be done by the person entering the 
contest, with no other help than that 
from a member of the family. No com- 
mercial garden or one for which a paid 
gardener is employed will be considered 
eligible. 

A photograph of the garden, taken 
preferably the third or fourth week in 
August; a plan showing the size and 
arrangement of the garden, and a com- 
plete list of the kinds and varieties of 
vegetables planted, the amount yielded 
and the number of persons supplied, must 
be sent. The photograph must be not 
smaller than 3} x 43, and must be a black 
print on glossy paper. It must be of 
clear detail. 

A sealed envelope containing the 
name and address of the competitor must 
be enclosed with the material which 
should be addressed Vegetable Garden 
Contest Editor, House Beautiful Publish- 
ing Company, 8 Arlington Street, Boston 
17, Mass. All material must be re- 
ceived on or before November 1, 1924. 
Material which receives no award but 
which may be suitable for publication in 
the magazine we shall be glad to purchase 
for $10.00. No material will be returned 
unless accompanied by return postage. 


* * * 


Judging from the response which 
the recent sketches shown on our 
Home Builders’ Service Bureau 
page have brought, these houses 
which have been designed in our 
own Architectural Department have 
struck a popular note. Those es- 
pecially in the April and May 1s- 
sues have brought us many such 
letters as the following: 
GENTLEMEN: — 

In your April issue you show sketches 
and plans for a small house for a couple. 
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This is so conveniently arranged that I 
would like to inquire where plans, de- 
tails and working plans can be obtained 
and what the cost will be. This little 
house embodies just what we have been 
looking for and | shall appreciate what- 
ever you can do for us. 
Yours very truly, 


SIRS: — 

The April number of the House Beauti- 
ful has just arrived, and | am thrilled 
over that little plan and the exterior on 
Page 398. That is just what I have been 
wanting. Could n’t it be built for much 
less than my other plan? Where the 
porch is, there could be an enclosed 
dining-room and the entrance could be 
on the side of the living-room with win- 
dows on either side and the fireplace at 
the north end of the living-room and of 
the brick construction as | spoke of in 
my letter of yesterday. 

The exposure is right for my lot and 
we might get in a little porch at the 
front door. | shall await your next letter 
with eagerness. The builders want to 
get at things but I am not going to be 
hurried by anybody for this is my choice 
pleasure for the coming summer. All 
kinds of plants and roots have been 
promised to me and it will be great fun 
to get at the planting. 

| want to have each step meet with 
your approval so that this will truly be 
a Cottage Beautiful. 


To those of our readers who are 
not as yet acquainted with the 
work of our Home Builders’ Service 
Bureau we would suggest that they 
send for our bulletins which will tell 
them of the two kinds of service 
that we can render: — 


(1) We offer for sale type plans, plans 
which have been prepared for us from 
time to time by architects in independ- 
ent practice. These plans with the 
elevations are listed in our House Plan 
Bulletin which we will send upon receipt 
of 10¢ in stamps. A full set of working 
drawings and specifications of all these 
houses can be purchased from us at a 
nominal sum. 

(2) We offer also plans drawn to order 
for individual needs. This service is in- 
tended only for those who are planning 
a small house and who feel that they 
cannot afford to take the mere ideal 
step of securing complete architectural 
service. We have originated this partial 
service because we believe that it will 
enable a prospective small-house owner 
to build a better house than he could 
otherwise hope to obtain. Our method is 
first to present a sketch embodying the 
client’s needs and wishes. These sketches 
cannot be used for building purposes 
but are merely intended to organize and 
give architectural form to the client's 
conception. If they do this satisfactorily 
they are then developed into quarter 
scale and detailed working drawings 
with which the contractor can build the 
house. 

Our bulletin entitled ‘Our Home 
Builders’ Service Bureau, Its Purpose 
and Its Charges’ explains this service 
in detail. 


The sketches shown on the Home 
Builders’ Service Bureau page in this 
issue and those in the April and May 
issues were sketches made for 
special clients. The two Jatter 
have proved to be so popular 
that we added them to our type 
plans and so can now sell the 
working drawings for them at 
regular type-house prices. 
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As all readers of the House 
Beautiful are good citizens with 
civic pride in the beauty of their 
towns and cities we know thereport 
of the National Committee for the 
Restriction of Outdoor Advertising 
will be of interest. The following 
is a reprint from this report: — 


What We Stand For 


The National Committee for the 
Restriction of Outdoor Advertising urges 
that all forms of display advertising be 
confined to commercial locations, where 
they will not injure scenic or civic 
beauty. 

We are opposed to display advertising 
in all rural locations. We are opposed to 
display advertising in the city adjacent 
to fine public buildings, such as the 
Library on 42nd St., New York; also 
locations adjacent to public parks, resi- 
dential sections and boulevards. 

We suggest that if you are interested, 
either as an individual or as a Club, you 
may help in the work by the following 
methods: 

Publish the work of the National 
Committee in your local papers. 

Form a City Beautiful Committee to 
work in your city and its environs. 

Whenever you find a signboard which 
is particularly objectionable write to 
the President of the Company whose 
advertisement is on the board, and 
courteously state your objection, giving 
the exact location of the board, and, if 
possible, the name of the signboard 
company, and number of the board. 

If you are willing to support the 
movement financially (it is entirely 
supported by interested friends) send 
your contribution to the Treasurer, Mr. 
Harold Caparn, 18 East 41st St., New 
York, N. Y., or if you desire to aid with 
the general work please address the 
Chairman of the Committee, Mrs. 
W. L. Lawton, 5 Chester St., Glens 
Falls, New York. 


The National Committee is doing 
admirable work along the line of 
rousing public opinion, and bringing 
to the advertiser the conviction that 
the public resents the signboards 
where they destroy or obstruct the 
natural beauty of any site, and 
that continued desecration of the 
countryside will, in the long run, 
prejudice the public against the 
advertiser and his products, thus 
counteracting the very benefits 
which he hoped to obtain. 

At present the National Com- 
mittee has the co6dperation of 
forty organizations, eleven of which 
are national, and protest letters 
are going out at the rate of 1000 
a week. Sixteen of the largest 
advertisers in the United States 
have endorsed the stand of the 
Committee, and have agreed to 
confine their advertising, so far as 
possible, to commercial locations, 
with due allowance for unexpired 
contracts. The Standard Oil Com- 
pany of California is without any 
solicitation removing 1200 large 
signs in the western states, and the 
New Amsterdam Theatre in New 
York is destroying 64 large signs 
in the vicinity of New York. 
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Wooster defines hardware as ‘‘wares 
made of metal.”’ 

But W. Irving Hardware is truly hand- 
forged and has a distinctiveness that no 
imitator, so far, has been able to attain. 





No. 1527 


14 inches high 
measurements. 


the W Irving Forge. inc 


a 


TRADE MARK 


brackets, shoe scrapers, shovels, tongs, pokers, 
stands, lanterns, 
etc. These are not catalogued and are priced 
80 low that we cannot enter into correspond- 
ence concerning them nor send sketches or 
All purchases must be made 





At the Forge we have a ‘‘bargain counter” 
of hundreds of hand forgings with which we 


are overstocked — hinges, thumb latch sets, 


lamps, candlesticks, etc., 





in person at the Forge. 


Forges 
328 East 38th Street 
New York City 





Show Room 
425 Madison Avenue = 
Murray Hill 7602 
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| DO YOUR CURTAINS GIVE YOU 
ALL THEIR LOVELINESS? 


INE Curtains alone cannot pro- 

duce beautiful window effects. 

| The rods are almost as important 

for they make or mar a curtain’s 
charm. 

With graceful, scientific Bluebird 

Rods, Curtains give you all their 

loveliness. Rustless, sagless, eco- 












“Rods that make 


Ask your dealer for Bluebird Rods. He 
carries them or will gladly get them for you 


‘Bluchicd” 


FLAT-Extending 


CURTAIN RODS 


nomical, they come single, double, 
triple in lustrous Satin Gold and 
White Enamel. Easy to put up — 
packed with both nails and screws. 


Stiffening Ribs distinguish ‘‘ Blue- 
birds” from other rods. Look for 
this feature. Made by H. L. Judd 
Co., Inc., New York 






Curtains Prettier”’ 








Q2 THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


UNITED STAVES RADIATOR 
(@RPORATION 





The man who heats his home He knows that his heating 
with a Capitol Boiler and United system is a preferred quality 
States Radiators knows the deep _ product which will justify every 
and lasting satisfaction of pride penny of the investment through 
of ownership. years of dependable service. 


Capitol Boilers 


UNITED STATES RADIATOR (ORPORATION 


General Offices, Detroit. Michigan 


*Boston New York *Baltimore Branch and Sales Offices *Chicago *St. Paul *Omaha 
*Springfield, Mass, *Brooklyn Buffalo *Columbus *Milwaukee *St. Louis *Denver 
*Portland, Me. *Harrison, N. J. Pittsburgh *Cincinnati Hyer *Kansas City *Seattle 
*Providence, R. I. *Philadelphia *Cleveland *Detroit *Louisville *Des Moines *Portland,Ore. 


*Warehouse stocks carried at points indicated by star 


THE RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD 




















ead this— 
you people who love real homes 


ROOF as permanent as the very 

foundation of your home! That’s 

what Eternit Asbestos Shingles promise 
you! 

Any architect or builder will tell you 
asbestos shingles are the most satisfac- 
tory roofing material on the market. 
And now Eternit Shingles offer you a 
most remarkable and improved asbestos 
shingle that sets new standards of roof- 
ing quality. 

All asbestos shingles are a compound 
of materials. The asbestos is the binder 
that holds them together. Therefore, the 
quality of asbestos regulates the quality 
of the shingle. The South African as- 
bestos used in Eternit Shingles is recog- 
nized as the finest in the world because 


Eternit Asbestos Shingles 

are also made in this hex- 

agonal shape, which gives 

a beautiful diamond effect 
when laid. 


its clean, extra-long fibres knit together 
with unusual strength. 

Some shingles are cast or moulded. 
But Eternit Asbestos Shingles are 
built-up of layer upon layer of clinging 
asbestos fibres. Matted into place, 
criss-crossed and interwoven, they give 
sturdy, storm-proof strength. Under 
enormous pressure these built-up layers 
are forced into a solid, non-porous mass. 
Seasoning for three whole months keeps 
them from twisting and cracking, as 
shingles do that must season on the roof. 

Eternit Asbestos Shingles are fire- 
proof, water-proof and lay flat through 
the severest storms. Unaffected by time 








and weather. Nothing in them that can 
dry out, decay or deteriorate. Truly eter- 
nal. Laid with copper nails, they make 
a storm-proof roof that lasts forever. 

You will appreciate their beauty too. 
The natural gray, Indian red or blue- 
black of Eternit Asbestos Shingles adds 
an attractive touch of color to your 
house. They give it a well-roofed, well- 
kept air, that adds greatly to its value. 

Before you roof or re-roof, find out 
about the splendid economy of Eternit 
Asbestos Shingles. Write us to-day for 
full information. American Insulation 
Co., Roberts Avenue and Stokley Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ASBESTOS SHINGLES 


Make your first 


roof last 
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Unless you have watched a modern home 
in process of building, you may have only 
a vague notion of the various pipe lines, 
valves and connections permanently buried 
behind the walls and beneath the floors. 


Yet the health and happy comfort of your 
household depend as much on the smooth 
working of these hidden necessities as on 
the convenience and fine proportions of the 





Crane fixtures whose visible beauty adds so 
much to the charm of a well planned home. 


It is the business of Crane service to supply 
this need for complete sanitary and heating 
systems as dependable and enduring as they 
are inviting in form. Branches and offices in 
145 cities make it easy to choose plumbing 
and heating materials entirely satisfying both 
to your taste and to your building budget. 


RANE 


GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
CRANE LIMITED, 366 BEAVER HALL SQUARE, MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Forty-five Cities 
National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City and San Francisco 
Works: Chicago, Bridgeport, Birmingham, Chattanooga and Trenton 
CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK. SAN FRANCISCO 


CRANE-BENNFTT, Lrp., LONDON 
C#® CRANE, PARIS 


Radiator Valve, No. 231 “Corto” Radiator 

















